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Critica] | 


when you buy ° 


a Home Light Plant 


UST be determined that the plant you buy is going to be the best 
value on the market for your money. Then be sure you see a 
Fairbanks-Morse Light Plant at the dealer nearest you. 


Note how compact and trim it is! Every- 
thing inside the neat enclosure but the use- 
ful pulley. Have the dealer remove the 
hood and show you how accessible are the 
parts. Have the “Ricardo” head engine 
started—-see how quietly it purrs along 
with a clear exhaust even when running 
on low grade kerosene. Take special notice 
of the control. A single knob to turn for 
any desired function of the plant! Think 
how easy it will be for womenfolk to.operate. 


In every detail, in every feature of de- 
sign and construction you will find the 
master touch of one of the world’s leading 
engine and electrical equipment manufac- 
turers. You will find it the kind of light 
plant your home deserves. Use the coupon 
for informative literature on light plant 
construction. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 











If you have electricity, 
as little as $70 will 
bring Running Water 
to your home. 

There is an F-M 
Water system to meet 
any water service con- 
dition regardless of 
source of water or 
power available. 

Use the coupon. 








. Chicago 


28 branches at your service throughout the United States 








A size for every purpose 
for either 32 or 115 volts 
with or without batteries. 


Easy 
Payments 


—easy monthly in- 
stallments 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home - Light - Plants 
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Fairbanks-Morse Products 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 9361 909 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
zg Send me descriptive literature on your [}Home Light Plants. [ Home Water Systems 
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DRE 
NEAPRON FREE 


Fine ginghams -- percales, prints, voiles, 
chambrays -- each piece 4 yards or more -- 
full 20 yards or more, new Clean goods, new- 
est patterns for dresses, aprons, rompers, 
;--with every order for alimited time-- 

beautiful tea Apron, lace trimmed, ready to 

ear, Unequalied offer. Wonderfal_ value a 
Hurry Your Order Now. Send No Money ( 

-Just name and address. Pay postman $1.98 (Bf;) 











LMAN FENCE 


ES BARBED WIRE bs > 


PRICES SLASHED on Farm, Poultry and Lawn kenee, 
ege, Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. 

¢ toYou. 12-to-@-hour service. We Pay Freight. 
man Fence DoW SUPER-Gatvanized with 9994- 
100 per cent pure zinc, same — 
Tetephone E 


Wire. Write for FR 
BROS. Dept.34 
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$74 few cents delivery cost on arrival. If not 





lighted returnand moneywillberefunded, 
QUALITY SALES COMPANY Ro 
Dept.907, 515 S, Bearbom Si., Chicago, Ot. 





TRIA a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 








costs $2.50. If not. costs 
STERLING Co. 


ne Fine Horsehide 
NR-i4 TIMORE, MD. 








Grinds anything from finest table 
meal to mixed grain for feed. Used 
all over the world. Made in five 
izes, completely equipped. 
yrite for circuler, 
MEADOWS MILL CO., INC. 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 











The Winner’s 
FINALLY got around to 


them leters about women not knowin’ 
nothin’ about business. When I set down 
{ thought I was goin’ to pick the winner 
right off. But land's 
sake! Ever one I 
read was as good 
as the one before. 
Before I was nigh 
through I seen I 
was plumb lost. They 
just wasn’t no 
chanct to pick the 
best when they was 
all so good. I went 
to bed but how could 
a fellow sleep with 
a weight like that 
on his mind. Next mornin’ I couldn’t 
come no nearer gettin’? a answer. And 
then when I was mullin’ it over of course 
Marthy had to pipe up. “‘Ain’t you goin’ 
to feed them mules, Bill Casper?” she 
holiers. “Here breakfast is most ready 
and you ain’t started. If you come and 


readin’ 





BILL CASPER 


find things cold it’s your own fault. 
You needn’t start fussin’ at me,” she 
went on. “Aw, who started fussin’?” 


says I sharp like, me bein’ nettled at bein’ 
interrupted in the midst of such impor- 
tant business. “Come out of it,” she 
hollers. “What’s the use of goin’ in a 
trance over that fool trick the editor of 
that paper got you into? If you go pick 
out a letter and say it’s the best ever- 
body else is goin’ to be mad-at you. If 
you picks one that agrees with your fool 
notions ever woman in the country will be 
mad at you and you know you ain’t 
to do nothin’ else. 





goin’ 
Shucks, it ain’t nothin’ 
but a piece of outlandish foolishness and 
you're a blamed fool to get caught in 
it.” And with that she give the stove 
door a bang and that knocked off a pan 
settin’ on the edge and it fell on the cat 
and the cat thought the world had com« 
to an end and I purty nigh wished it 
had. After the cat managed to get by 
me I went on and fed the stock. 

I got all them letters read, hundreds 
of ’em, but for the life of me I couldn’t 
tell which was best. Then I sent ’em to 
the editor and this is what I wrote him: 
‘Dear Mr. Editor: I’m sendin’ back 
them letters. How can I tell which one 
is best? This was your idea, not mine. 
As far as I’m concerned, these letters is 
yours for keeps. Now you get out of it 
the best way you can. Yours truly, Bill 
Casper.” 

I thought that let me out for good but 
this mornin’ along come a answer. It 
ain’t worth puttin’ in the paper but he 
said he got my letters and the thousands 
of others. He went on to say he had no 
idea so many people was readin’ my 
pieces and he reckoned maybe after this 
he’d have to give me all the room in the 
paper I wanted. But what I started to 
tell you was that he said he was sendin’ 
back about a half dozen or so of the let- 
ters and that these was the best and that 
he had put a mark on the best one. Then 
he said go ahead, he’d give me room to 
print some of them in this paper. So now 
if them as wants to know the winner of 
the $3 will look here we will see what 
he sent back. 


Here’s the one on top. I don’t see no 
mark on it so I reckon it ain’t the one 
that gets the prize. He must of thought 
it was a good one. Let’s see what it 
says :— 

Lawndale, N. C 

Bill Casper is mistaken, women know more 
about business in one day than men does in 
six months. The men never would ‘let the 
women have no chance. The men has got 
so triftlen the women has to teach the schools, 
tun the churches, and run the farm; that is, 
they do the work while the men runs and 
lofers around these filling stations. I guess 
the way Bill got so bad in the grass Martha 
stayed at home, but she couldn’t keep the 
grass from growing. I guess Bill runs around 
at the filling stations and begs tobacco and 
loafers around, and Martha gives him down 
the road and he get mad and says women 


Grab Your Hat, Bill 


Been Picked 


haven’t got no business. If Bill would |! 
had business about him he would not ve 
had all these debts hanging over his head 
this fall. The best advice I can give Martha 
is to take Bill in the her 
the grass is high 











cotton patch 
make a stack pole out 








of him, cover up with grass, let 
stay there till first big Jack Frost 
comes and bites his head off. Then he It 
find out whether women has got any busi 
— r not. 1, 
ness or not A. TT; 


Whew!!! Well now wouldn’t that get 
you. What in the world did he put that 
one in for? Why that one’s takin’ sides 
with the women folks. What she want 
to be so hard on me for? Let's see what 
the next one says. Here it is :— 

It is not a woman’s place to get out in the 
field and work and God did not intend f 


women to have to get out in the field 
plow and hoe like men. W. F. O. 





Wait a minit. It won't do to print 
stuff like that. Women folks is hard 
cnough to control like it is and if they 
see much like that in the paper a man 
won't be able to get cne of them to even 
bring him a drink of water. If this is 
the kind the editor is going to pick I 
wish I'd of kept the job myself. Well, 
let's try the next one Here 


it is:— 


anyhow. 


Dear Bill: 


One of the writers of sacred history said 





if women would lea anything let t! 
th husbands at home. Therefore, 
lack of 1owledge is due to their source of 





information. 


D. B. J., Oriton, Al: 


Hold on, there. 





7 TI got to read that 
again Is this man takin’ a whack at 
me or does he mean men in general? If 
I'd a done the pickin’ I wouldn't 
him nothin’. Shucks, we got to try some 


more. The editor of this paper ought 
to of picked one good one at least. Let’ 


try this 








S00 San 
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Dear Bill:— 

I've been readin’ after you purty ree'lar of 
late and endorse 
but some I dor: 


some of the things you 
vt. I think your last 
where you said “women know so little about 
business” is the limit. If you wi 1 
grass dug out of that sufferin’ cro 
vestigate a littl 
cent of the suc 
to the little woman that does most the 
work and about all the real thinkin’, just 
like Marthy does, 

or somethin’ m s that egotistic, swag- 
gerin’ man of hers do just about what she 





) 


you will find about 75 per 






cess that farmers enjoy 


and who by ortosuggestion 
1 








wants done. Of course she does it in such a 
way that he thinks he thought of it 
but that’s just the way of womenfolk You 
know what I mean:—like the little boy 1 n’ 
on the stage with his teacher be! ; 
curtain promptin’ him till finally he put he 
thing over and gets the applause as he } pad 
ly marches to his seat. That’s just t! 


I am poweriul sorry 
A Mere Man 


women manages us men. 
for you bill. 


What in the world has come over the 
menfolks. Has their womenfolks done 
got ’em whipped? No sir, not me. Mar- 
thy will never see the day as long as |! 
live when she can lay claim to sayin’ 
what’s what. No siree Bob. Wake up 
men shake yourselves. What's the mat- 
ter anyhow? First thing we know the 
women will have aprons on us and we'll 
be a washin’ of dishes and a moppin’ 
of floors. 





‘ the 


I wonder if we’re ever comin’ to 


prize letter. It’s a cinch it ain't none 
of them so far. Hello, what's this 


Yeah, here it is in big pencil marks, “S 
prize letter.” Now let’s see if he 45 
done any better. Here it is :— 


WHY WOMEN KNOW SO 
ABOUT BUSINESS 






If every woman speaks from expe? J 
suppose many, perhaps most of them, uld 
deny that they know so little. But m 
frank to confess I know very litt! ut 
business and the reason why—is my husband 


Before our marriage I had pictur 
ing through life hand-in-hand, as 
sharing each other’s joys, sorrows 
dens. Now to do that intelligently 
real sense I think a woman 1 
know something about the bus 
band is engaged in. I soon fe 








(Concluded on page 10 
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Farm Work ‘This Week and Next 


Take Care of Fall Pigs; Sow and Plant Now; Try Fall Grazing 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Nine Reminders 
to Heed Before September Ends 


FURROW turned in September is worth two 
A turned next spring—and consult again our edi- 

torial on winter farming last week if a winter 
crop is sowed. 

2. And one load of manure spread on the land and 
mixed in with disk or plow is 
worth two loads exposed to sun 
and rain in the barnlot. 

3. If some folks are as careless 
about other things as they are 
about housing their farm imple- 
ments, it is hard to account for 
their not being in the poorhouse— 
or jail. 

4. “Be careful not to inhale cop- 
per carbonate dust,’ says G. W. Fant, extension plant 
pathologist of North Carolina College of Agriculture. 
“Some farmers,” he explains, “attempt to mux this 
poison by shoveling back and forth, in a closed room. 
This should not be done. The homemade barrel mixer 
is best, and makes it easy to avoid breathing in this 
poisonous dust.” 

5. Turnip seed sowed now on productive land, and 
fertilized well with superphosphate (acid phosphate) 
and potash, will produce 5 to 10 tons of turnips in 100 
to 125 days. Cows, young stock, poultry, hogs, and 
folks will relish them in winter. 

6. Hairy vetch has proved one of the most valuable 
crops for enriching the land. It should be sowed in a 
good seedbed in September—20 to 30 pounds of seed to 
the acre. No further care is needed until it is ready to 
turn under next spring. When so managed, vetch de- 
cays quickly and increases both the nitrogen and humus 
content of the soil. 





7. If we do not care to eat all the spinach we can 
grow, there is no need to let it go to waste. Mr. Robert 
Schmidt, vegetable specialist at State College, reminds 
us that it is a good crop for the city market and usu- 
ally returns a good profit. An acre of good spinach 
should produce 300 to 400 barrels of marketable greens. 
The Virginia Savoy for fall planting and the long- 
standing Bloomsdale Savoy for spring planting are the 
best varieties. This crop likes a well-drained sandy 
loam made fertile with well-rotted stable manure and 
plenty of high-grade fertilizer. 

8. Indications are that there will be a strong de- 
mand for feeder pigs this fall, and good prices offered 
for them. Everything should be done to save as many 
Pigs per litter as possible. Careful feeding of the 
brood sows, proper attention at farrowing time, and 
fresh pasture for the sows and litters will help consid- 
erably, Fresh pasture ground is the best means of pre- 
venting losses from worms. Little pigs are almost 
certain to have worms if they are kept in lots where 
hogs have run this summer. 


; 9. High winds with or after rain have damaged hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of corn in the Carolinas 
and Virginia. Much of this corn will rot or become 
moldy if allowed to remain on or near the ground. 
Probably the best way to harvest this corn is to cut 
and shock it as soon as the shucks are well yellowed. 
f course, it will not be an easy job to shock thesc 
Crooked stalks, but the corn should be saved. The 
shocks should be of medium size and bound tightly with 
binder’s twine about the middle and near the top. 


Il. Winter Grazing Becoming Popular 


EVERAL correspondents have asked for a mixture 
of small grains that will give good grazing through 
the winter and well into the spring, and here is 
what we recommend. Sow the following mixture 
after extra good preparation, manuring and fer- 
tilizing. Treat the seed as recommended in recent is- 


sues of The Progressive Farmer. Here is the mixture 
for one acre, expressed in pounds :— 


Barley 25, wheat and rye 20 each, 10 of hairy vetch, 15 of 
Austrian winter pea, and 10 of crimson clover. 


A ton of lime and 500 pounds per acre of a fertilizer 
analyzing about 10-5-3 might give the best temporary 
winter and spring pasture you ever saw. 


III. Save Next Year’s Cotton Seed From 
Best Stalks 


S COTTON picking begins it is time to select next 
year’s seed from choice stalks. Though we 
called attention to this a few weeks ago, its great 

importance justifies this additional reminder. This is 
work that the farmer should do himself, or at least it 
should’ be assigned to someone who will continue the 
work for several years and who has a definite and cor- 
rect idea of what kinds of stalks, bolls, and lint the 
seed should represent. 

It will pay to select cotton seed just as surely as it 
pays to select calves, pigs, and chickens. It is a wise 





WE MUSTN'T LET THE BIG FELLOW GET | 
| US AT HIS MERCY : 


L I 












THIS 
1S GOIN'TA 


Leet in Pennsylvania Farmer. 


and safe plan to select twice as many seed as will be 
needed, for two reasons :— 

1. Two- or three-year-old cotton seed are better than 
one-year-old seed. 

2. One- or two-year-old seed will carry almost no 
anthracnose and seed three years old none at all. 


Second picking seed is better than the first, and very 
much better than seed picked late. 


IV. How to Get the Most Out of a Rye Crop 


WO benefits that come from the use of rye as a 
"F citer cover crop are lost if the seed are not 

sowed early. One benefit is the protection of the 
soil from winter washing; the other is in the quantity 
of grazing that stock will get in November and Deeem- 
ber and in January and February. The later the seed 
are sowed, the less growth the crop will make in the 
fall and winter. 


The best time to sow rye is in September. If the 
land is gotten ready in August and the rye sowed after 
the first good rain in September, then in seven to nine 
weeks grazing can begin and may be continued more 
or less through the winter and until early spring, with 
good soil well prepared and average winter weather. 





Rye sowed as late as November makes but little growth 
before March. 


The later the sowing the thicker it should be. We 
doubt if it would be advisable to sow less than three 
pecks of seed when sowing is done in September. For 
November sowing, at least six pecks of seed per acre 
should be sowed. The reason for this is that early rye 
tillers much better than late rye. To get full grazing 
and cover effects, we suggest four or five pecks of seed 
for September sowing, five or six pecks in October, 
and six to eight pecks in November. If sowing cannot 
be done until December, substitute wheat for rye. 


Do not sow Rosen rye in the Cotton Belt. It is not 
nearly so well adapted here as Abruzzi. Mr. E. C. 
Blair of the North Carolina Extension Service travels 
all over the state in the interest of cover crops and re- 
ports that while Abruzzi rye was growing fine and sup- 
plying good grazing, Rosen rye was lying flat on the 
ground, barely existing, and at no time grew enough to 
make a satisfactory crop for grazing, grain, or plow- 
ing down green. Remember that the best time to sow 
rye is after the next good rain. 


V. What to Plant Last Half of September 


HROUGH the rest of September we can plant 
and profit by planting this long list of field 


crops :— 
Alfalfa Herd’s grass Rape 
Alsike clover Grass mixtures Red clover 
Austrian winter Lawn mixtures Rye 

peas Mammoth clover Sweet clover 
Barley Meadow mixtures Timothy 
Bluegrass Oats Turnips 
Bur clover Orchard grass Vetch 


Canada peas Pasture mixtures White clover 


Crimson clover 

In the garden, too, there is a lot of planting that 
needs to be done right away. Here is the garden list, 
timely throughout Virginia and the Carolinas :— 


Beets Chives Onion sets 
Brussels sprouts Endive Parsley (plants) 
Cabbage Kale English pea 
Carrot Lettuce Spinach 
Cauliflower Mustard Turnips 

Cress Onion seed Turnips for salad 
Chard 


VI. Sweet Clover Between Crops of Small Grain 
O MANY farmers have found sweet clover a profit- 
able crop for soil improvement, hay, pasture, seed, 
and honey, that we want to urge all our friends to 
try an acre of it this fall. 
In Bulletin 253 of the Maryland Experiment Station 
we find that the sweet clover produced on one acre con- 
tained nitrogen equivalent to :— 


476 pounds of nitrate of soda, or 
922 pounds of 8 per cent tankage, or 
14,761 pounds of stable manure. 


Now as to the one acre in sweet clover each farmer 
ought to try, this may be selected in a small grain field 
and the seed sowed immediately after the small grain 
is sowed and then harrowed in, or the seed may not be 
sowed until late February or early March. Always 
cover the seed lightly, just scratching them in with a 
weeder or light harrow. Sow 15 pounds of scarified, 
hulled seed or 20 pounds of unhulled seed. Do not at- 
tempt to grow sweet clover on unlimed soil or without 
inoculation. 

When small grain is to follow the sweet clover, disk 
thoroughly before plowing down. Do this four to six 
weeks before the small grain is to be sowed. Fertilize 
this acre with a fertilizer that analyzes about 10-3-10. 
Here are two good mixtures in quantities for one acre: 


125 pounds superphosphate (acid phosphate). 
35 pounds nitrate of soda. 
40 pounds muriate of potash. 


This 200 pounds analyzes 10-2.8-10 and should be used 
where the land is sandy or very poor. For clay soil mix: 


140 pounds superphosphate (acid phosphate). 
40 pounds nitrate of soda. 
20 pounds muriate of potash. 


This. will analyze 11.2-3.2-5. 
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More Caution Needed in Mortgaging Farms 


HE Federal Land Bank of Wichita, serving the 

states of Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and New 

Mexico, issues a striking little monthly bulletin 
entitled The Financing of Farming. As John Fields, a 
former farm paper editor, is vice-president of the 
Wichita Land Bank for the State of Oklahoma, we 
have a suspicion that he is partly responsible for this 
unusually valuable little publication. 

I 

A recent number of “The Financing of Farming” 
presents a notable contrast between the methods used 
by farmers and the methods used by town laborers 
after deflation struck both classes at the end of the 
World War. Both farmers and town laborers had got- 
ten used to better standards of living during the flush 
times of the war period. We quote :— 

“Previous to the great increase in wages which 
followed the beginning of the World War, labor- 
ers generally had nothing to mortgage. When their 
wages wouldn’t buy what they and their families 
desired, they struck, fought, effectively exerted 
their political influence, and obtained agreements 
and legislation insuring greatly increased compen- 
sation. 

“They obtained a higher standard of living for 
themselves and their families and, having thus 
definitely established an apparently permanent high- 
er scale of wages, they found themselves at last 
with something to mortgage. Installment buying 
then developed as a way of disposiirg of the in- 
creasing products of industry.” 

But what about the farmer? As the Wichita Land 
Bank points out :— 

“Through this era of great industrial prosperity, 
agriculture continues its struggle to survive the 
effects of the period of comparative prosperity 
which it enjoyed while the war was in progress 
and for a short time thereafter. 

“Nothing has been done about tt, largely because 
farmers have always heretofore had something to 
mortgage. They could increase the mortgage on 
the land and thus obtain funds with which to piece 
out the inadequate comparative returns from the 
sale of farm products. 

“If farmers had been without something to mort- 
gage, they, too, might have followed the exam- 
ples of capital and labor and thus avoided being 
forced into the position of artificial economic dis- 
advantage under which all in any way dependent 
upon agriculture are laboring.” 

II 

There is much food for thought in these statements. 
City laborers realized that they were not making enough 
to maintain themselves according to their prevailing 
standards of living and they did indeed go on strikes, 
exerted their political influence, and used other means 
to get higher wages. Too many farmers, on the con- 
trary, have simply used a part of the earnings of 
former years, a part of their accumulated capital as 
represented by their real estate, in order to keep on 
producing crops for the rest of the world at less than 
the cost of production. 

This is a suicidal policy and one against which farm- 
ers cannot be too often warned. As we have so often 
pointed out, there are really two kinds of debt: (1) 
productive debt, and (2) consumptive debt. A produc- 
tive debt is a debt incurred for something which will 
produce more than it costs and so pay itself off and 
leave a surplus besides. A consumptive debt is one used 
for buying something which is consumed or used up 
without producing profits for clearing up the debt it 
represents. 

It is no doubt a great mistake that this country has 
committed in making it so easy to borrow money for 
consumptive purposes. The distinction between pro- 
ductive debts and consumptive debts has not been drawn 
officially here as it has been in Europe, but intelligent 
farmers must make the distinction for themselves. We 
cannot go on perpetually producing crops for the towns 
and cities at less than the cost of production and paying 
the difference ourselves out of the earnings of former 
years as represented by our real estate. 


Three needed reforms are obvious which we may 
summarize as follows :— 

1. Better Farm Accounting—We must adopt better 
bookkeeping methods so as to know definitely which 
crops pay, which fields pay, which farm practices pay, 
and which do not. The farmer can remedy a great 
part of his troubles for himself by simply keeping a 
record of the number of hours of human labor and of 
horse labor spent on each crop in each field and so get- 
ting rid of unprofitable practices. And especially should 


each farmer make an effort to discover by regular Jan- 
uary 1 inventories each year just whether he is getting 
ahead or merely spending his accumulated capital in 
order to continue providing food and clothes for towns- 
folk. 

2. Co6éperation in Selling What We Produce.—Far- 
mers must learn to work together as town laborers 
have learned to work together for compelling more 
favorable returns for what they have to sell. City labor- 
ers have one definite thing to sell, namely, their labor— 
an agreement to work a certain number of hours a day 
and days per week for an employer. That is the com- 
modity they have to sell and they sell it codperatively. 
A labor union in its last analysis is nothing more than 
a cooperative marketing organization. Laborers have 
prospered because they have sold their labor scientifi- 
cally and coéperatively. When will farmers learn to 
do as well? 

3. “Equality for Agriculture” in Public Affairs.— 
Farmers mast also learn to work together to compel a 
square deal from the government. They are not now 
getting it. They are not likely to get it until they or- 
ganize for the careful study of all phases of the farm 
problem—business, social, and public. Individual farm- 
ers may say what they please about wanting this or that 
form of farm relief, but nothing adequate will be ac- 
complished until farmers come together, study together, 
argue over the benefits and disadvantages of each par- 
ticular measure, and build up an intelligent public opin- 
ion in rural America which will be positive and vital 
enough to make Congress, presidents, legislatures, and 
governors listen when it speaks. 

As The Financing of Farming well says in con- 

clusion :— 

“Labor ts entitled to what is has because it went 
after it and got it. Agriculture will gain title to 
better things only as it goes after and gets them. 
So long as agriculture continues contributing to the 
maintenance of industrial prosperity by using a 
portion of its capital each year to cover excess of 
expenditure over the proceeds of production, the 
condition of farmers and their families will grow 
steadily worse.” 


WHY TOBACCO PRICES SHOULD ADVANCE 


N PAGE 8 our markets editor, Mr. Gilbert 

Gusler, presents a remarkable array of statisti- 

cal facts bearing on the production, consump- 
tion, prices, and volume of exports of bright tobacco 
for several years past. 

Unquestionably, as will be seen from these statistics, 
too much tobacco was planted this year. With the 
large carry-over, it would have been well to have had 
a decrease rather than an increase in the 1928 acreage. 
All these facts were repeatedly emphasized in our paper 
last spring, and no doubt a host of our readers profited 
by the warning involved in the statistical information 
we then published. But anyhow a marked increase in 
acreage occurred in spite of numerous warnings, and 
lower prices have followed as a natural consequence. 

At the same time, we do not believe there is any justi- 
fication for as great a drop in tobacco prices as has 
actually taken place. The tobacco trade would seem to 
have based its estimates of the 1928 crop and its prices 
for this year solely on the report of (1) the increased 
acreage without taking into consideration at all (2) 
the lowered yield per acre this year and (3) the low- 
ered quality of tobacco which will result in much low- 
grade stuff being taken off the market entirely—par- 
ticularly with prices as low as they are. 

In this connection, we are glad to quote the opinion 
of that veteran North Carolina tobacconist and student 
of tobacco conditions, Col. G. E. Webb, editor of the 
Southern Tobacco Journal. Says he:— 








Next Week and Later 


Vaccination for Chickenpox Now a Success—By 
Dr. S. J. Schilling. 
Getting a Pay Day From Celery—By C. L. New- 


man. 

Flowers for Fall Planting—By Mrs. Lindsay Pat- 
terson. 

Harvesting and Storing Sweet Potatoes—By J. W. 
Firor. 


Mites and Parasites—By J. W. Holland. 

Some Facts About Cancer—By F. M. Register. 

September 29—‘Paint, Lights, and Waterworks 
Special.” 








“One of the causes for low prices is that tobacco 
4s much commoner than last year and this may be 


the main reason. We are frank to say, however, 
if the buying concerns believe that the present crop 
is larger than last year, they are mistaken. We do 
not believe as many pounds of bright tobacco will 
be produced as were produced last year, and we are 
also frank to say that on some types the price is too 
low, and we believe that prices will grow better on 
desirable tobacco as the season advances. 

“One thing we will emphasize is, that tobacco 
farmers should never put trashy ‘dogtail’ tobacco 
on the markets. Tobacco at 1 to 3 cents a pound 
should never be sold, but used for fertilizer. Coun- 
ty demonstrators can do a good work by educating 
farmers along this line.” 

Farmers who are not forced to have money for im- 
mediate needs, we believe, would do well to market 
tobacco slowly. The increased acreage together with 
the large carry-over made some decline in price in- 
evitable, but there is no justi&cation for such drastic 
declines as have actually occurred. Hence the market 
should gradually climb to higher levels. Certainly, wn- 
less the market is being flagrantly manipulated by a 
combination of buying companies, prices cannot go 
lower. Furthermore, it is to be hoped that the 12-cent 
level of prices on the opening of our Eastern North 
Carolina markets last week will make Tar Heel grow- 
ers realize the necessity for organization such as South 
Carolina growers are again considering. 


GREAT MEETINGS FOR FARMERS AND 
STOCKMEN 


OME great meetings are just ahead for wide- 
awake farmers and stockmen. For one thing, the 
National Dairy Show meets in the South again 
this year. And all stockmen and dairymen in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia should rejoice that the Southern 
Livestock Association is to hold this year’s session in 
Raleigh. Here are some dates we should all remember :— 
Virginia State Fair, Richmond, October 1-6. 
North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, October 22-27. 
South Carolina State Fair, Columbia, October 22-27. 
National Dairy Show, Memphis, October 13-20. 
International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, December 1-8. 
Southern Livestock Association, Raleigh, December 18-19. 














T’S not enough just to have codperative market- 
ing of what we produce,” said John R. Hutche- 
son, director of the Virginia Extension Service, 
the other day. ‘‘We also need more codperation in pro- 
duction. For example, I was down 
in the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
a few weeks ago. They have per- 
fectly wonderful facilities for 
marketing potatoes, but because 
the truckers lacked guidance as to 
controlled production, the low 
prices almost ruined them. How 
to get information and action that 
will lead to greater codperation in 
production is one of our greatest 
farm problems.” 
* oe Ok 





JNO. R. HULCHESON 


“The demand for tractors with cultivator attach- 
ments is growing all the time,” said V. M. Dorsett 
in our office the other day. 
“For the first time in history 4 
solid train load of them came 
into our section the other day— 
twenty-nine carloads for North Carolina and ten car- 
loads for South Carolina coming in one solid trainload 
directly to Asheville from Chicago.” This is indeed 4 
gratifying sign of Southern agricultural progress. 


* * * 


A SOLID TRAINLOAD 
OF TRACTORS FOR 
CAROLINA 


“My hobby is selecting seed cotton in the field,” said 
J. B. Clarkson, Master Farmer Nominee from Wil- 
liamsburg County, S. C., recently. 
“I do the work myself with the help 
of a Negro boy. I know what kind 
of cotton I want, and while I am looking over the rows 
and selecting the stalks, the boy does the picking. I 
started with good seed bought of a seed breeder and tt 
is now, after five years of selection, as good as the 
original—1 1-16 inch in staple and prolific and uniform. 
I never select under 1 1-16-inch. Of course, it takes 
work and a lot of pains but it pays.” Other intelligent 
farmers would do well to follow his example this # 


HOW CLARKSON 
SELECTS SEED 
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Store-account Farmers vs. Bank-account Farmers 


An Earnest Message for Both Mr. Farmer and Mrs. Farmer 


Every now and then I want to send a mes- 
sage to our readers that is just a little more 
intimate, personal, direct and heart-to-heart than a reg- 
ular editorial sounds. At such times I like to address 
a sort of letter to the subscriber, 
or to the subscriber and his wife— 
and that is what I am _ do- 
ing now. I am doing so because 
the subject is one of unusual im- 
portance. 

This is the situation: We feel a 
considerable degree of personal in- 
terest in every subscriber to our 
paper. A long time ago people got 
to saying about it, “You can tell by 
a man’s farm whether he reads it 
or not.” Now that we have 500,000 stibscribers instead 
of 50,000, it is much harder to maintain that reputa- 
tion; and yet we wish to maintain it. We shall not be 
satisfied unless we really help the folks who read our 
paper to a little higher degree of prosperity, a little 
greater skill in farming, a little better care of land 
and crops and homes and yards, than is the case of 
folks unreached by Progressive Farmer influence. 


And while it is important in a great part of the year 
to discuss better farm methods, etc., at this time of the 
year the business side of farming calls for increased 
attention. Problems of marketing, farm finance, sav- 
ing and investing, are brought to the front. 


It’s the subject of saving that I especially wish to 
emphasize this week. We need to cultivate here in 
Dixie the sturdy, manly old New England virtue of 
thrift. We need to learn how to save money as well 
as make it. Dr. E. C. Branson has strikingly said, 
“Every four years our farm population makes as much 
money as they have saved in 250 years.” That is all 
wrong. Too many Southerners, as old Dr. Knapp used 
to say, have a weakness for letting money slip through 
their fingers without having any of it stick and stay 
with them. 


D“= Mr. Subscriber and Mrs. Subscriber:— 





CLARENCE POB 


If 
When I was a boy I heard about an honest Negro 
tenant who when he sold his cotton and found his store 
account consumed it all, said to the merchant, “Please, 
Mr. Russell, let me take dat money home and I'll 
fetch it back to you termorrer. I just want to sleep 
with that much money one night!” 


Too many of us never get a chance to sleep with the 


equivalent of one year’s earnings.‘ Too many of us are 


always one year behind instead of one year ahead. 
IV 


Yet the difference between being a little behind or a 
little ahead—what a colossal difference in results it 
produces as compared with the little difference in 
cause! Charles Dickens has expressed in English 
money, in pounds and shillings, an idea which we can 
express roughly in terms of American money about as 
follows :— 


“I make $1 a day and spend $1.05. Results: 
Debt, poverty, harassment, defeat, misery. I make 
$1 a day and spend 95 cents. Results: Independ- 
ence, security, achievement, property, freedom from 
financial worry and debt.” 


Perhaps the great reason why so many people stay in 
debt and poverty is because they do not realize how 
Mrrow is this dividing line between the bondage of 
Debt and the glorious independence of Thrift. Spend- 
ing just a little less than we make puts us in the 
World of Thrift and Independence. 

Vv 


Furthermore, in the long run the family that stays 
out of debt has more'comforts and conveniences than 
the family that goes into debt. For as soon as we get 
into debt, we must sacrifice a good deal of this year’s 
Mcome for interest on last year’s debts. Then because 
Part of this year’s income must be taken to pay on last 
year’s debt, we find it still harder to “get by” this year 
Without adding still further to the debt-burden. And 
So, as Solomon observed long ago, “The destruction of 
the poor is their poverty.” Debt means interest, and 
iMterest invites more debt, and so the vicious circle in- 
Creases in viciousness. 


VI 


When a man once gets into debt, therefore, he might 
a well face the fact that there is no easy way to get 
out. It is going to mean trouble, but the sooner one 
takes that trouble, the smaller it will be. A man in 
debt must be boss of himself. He must be able to say 
No, to all temptations to extravagance and to many 
legitimate desires that might properly be gratified un- 
der ordinary conditions. But not while he is fighting 
™s battle with debt. 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“That's something I would like to spend money for,” 
the debtor must say to himself. “But not now. I am 
buying back my freedom and I am willing to work 
hard, live hard, and grit my teeth and go forward until 
the victory is won.” And victory will be all the 
sweeter because it is hard-won and real heroism is re- 
quired to achieve it. 

Vil 


Of course, as I have often said before, there are two 
kinds of debt :— 


(1) Productive debt; 
(2) Consumptive debt. 


By a productive debt is meant a debt incurred for 
some productive purpose. It is a debt for land, horses, 
livestock, machinery, fertilizer, or safe financial invest- 
ments, etc.—purchases that produce something with 
which to pay off the debt. Wisely entered into, a pro- 
ductive debt may be advantageous. If we can pay out 
6 or 8 per cent a year for something that will net us 
10 or 12 per cent a year, that debt may be a good thing. 


But we do need to avoid debts of a consumptive na- 
ture. By this I mean debt for articles that we con- 
sume—food, clothing, unnecessary travel, unjustifiably 
expensive cars, and all forms of show and extrava- 
gance: anything that does not produce something with 
which to repay the debt. : 

Vill 


“The Mother of Debt Is the Store Account.” That 
statement ought to become a proverb, especially here 
in the South. If a man pays cash, he is held down in 
his buying by very definite limitations. He is forced 
to choose between things he is obliged to have and 
things he can do without. But when he is buying on 
credit, it takes “grit, grace, and gumption” to hold in 
and make ourselves buy only what we are bound to 
have. There are too many of us who are like Hambone 
when he said recently :— 

“Boss wanter know what in de worl’ make me 
buy dat bowl o’ goldfishes. Well, I had credit 
whar dey was sellin’ ’em at, an’ ’pear lak I oughter 
use it!” 

1X 


So it goes. We might put these two sayings togeth- 
er and consider whether they are not fully justified by 
all the facts :— 


The Store Account Is the Mother of Debt. 
The Bank Account Is the Father of Thrift. 


If we could just change every reader from a store 
account farmer to a bank account farmer—how im- 
measurably it would add to the happiness of father, 
mother, boys, and girls. And the object of this letter 
is to beg you to make the start this year, in case you 
have not already done so. Every year about the time 
crops| are sold I make this sort of annual appeal for 
the conversion of store account farmers into bank ac- 
count farmers, and it is my purpose to keep on doing 
so as long as I live. No matter how much courage, 
grit, and determination it may take—no matter if it 
means wearing the old clothes a little longer and driving 
the old car when everybody wants a new one—let’s 
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A PROSE CLASSIC: “THE UNKNOWN 
TEACHER” 


OW that schools are opening again, we 

displace our usual “Poem of Nature and 

Country Life’ to make room for this 
tribute to heroes and heroines too little appre- 
ciated—the teachers of our country schools:— 


I sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher. Great 
generals win campaigns, but it is the unknown soldier 
who wins the war. Famous educators plan new sys- 
tems of pedagogy, but it is the unknown teacher who 
delivers and guides the young. He lives in obscurity 
and contends with hardship. 

For him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no 
golden decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch 
along the borders of darkness and makes the attack 
on the trenches of ignorance and folly. Patient in his 
daily duty, he strives to conquer the evil powers which 
are the enemies of youth. 

He awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens the 
indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies the un- 
stable. He communicates his own joy in learning 
and shares with boys and girls the best treasures of 
his mind. He lights many candles which, in later 
years, will shine back to cheer him. This is his reward. 

Knowledge may be gained from books; but the 
love of knowledge is transmitted only by personal 
contact. No one has deserved better of the republic 
than the unknown teacher. No one is more worthy 
to be enrolled in a democratic aristocracy, “King of 
Himself and Servant of Mankind.” 

—Henry van Dyke. 
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resolve that we are going to join the ranks of those 
who are getting ahead in the world. 
Xx 

Such a resolution will mean a lot in independence 
and property and greater comforts in future years to 
offset the deprivations of this year, but that is not all. 
The saving habit is good for one’s dignity and good 
for one’s soul. The man who stays in debt to his 
merchant or anybody else is a cowed man. He does 
not enjoy that glorious independence that made Long- 
fellow say of “The Village Blacksmith’— 


“And he looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man.” 


And the saving habit also breeds character. Learn- 
ing to say “No” to temptations to extravagance devel- 
ops moral courage as surely as saying “No” to temp- 
tations to sin. The man or woman, boy or girl, who 
learns to save is a far better moral risk, is far more 
dependable where issues of honor are involved, than 
the one who hasn’t. 

And it is because we covet all these good things— 
thrift, property, independence, dignity, and character— 
for every Southern farmer and farm woman who hon- 
ors us with his or her friendship: it is for this reason 
that I write this letter. If it should cause any husband 
and wife to take counsel together as to what they are 
likely to receive this year and what it is absolutely 
necessary to spend, and then inflexibly resolve to save 
enough to shift from the ranks of store account farm: 
ers into the ranks of bank account farmers, I shall feel 
amply repaid for my effort. 


Sincerely your friend, CLARENCE POE. 





SOMETHING TO READ 
The Longer Nights Are Here 


E SPEAK of “the long winter nights” as if 
the evenings were not long until winter gets 
here. As a matter of fact, the nights are as 
long on September 21 as on March 21, and they will 
be getting longer from now till Christmas, and shorter 
then till June. 
Let’s order some books for reading as soon as cooler 
weather invites us indoors after supper. 


“A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 

















Which Is Your Spirit: Conference or 


Controversy ? 
i HERE’S a world of difference as to the spirit 

Tis: which we discuss questions,” said an able 

lawyer in talking to a Sunday school we attended 
last Sunday. ; 

“Probably most people discuss a question in the spirit 
of controversy. That is the spirit in which a man sim- 
ply tries to say and do everything that will help the 
position he himself has taken, or everything that will 
hurt the other fellow’s side. That is controversy. 

“But now suppose instead of a spirit of controversy 
we discuss a question in a spirit of conference. Then 
the object is not to conceal any truth hurtful to our- 
selves but to try to find out all essential truth; and the 
object is not to destroy an opponent but to reach an 
agreement on the basis of facts and justice. 

“About nine-tenths of our family disputes, political 
quarrels, and personal wrangles could be avoided if 
we would just cultivate a spirit of conference instead 
of a spirit of controversy,” the lawyer-teacher remark- 
ed; and then added frankly :— 

“Yes, and about nine-tenths of our lawsuits, too!” 

We commend his remarks to everybody interested in 
helping make the South “A Land of Rural Comrade- 
ship.” Substituting a spirit of conference for a spirit 
of controversy will do much to promote that end. 
(And incidentally, it might do much toward making 
Dixie “A Land of Beauty” also. For the money spent 
on unnecessary lawsuits would probably keep half our 
farm homes painted.) 


' A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 








ON’T let them (young boys) eat their seed corn; 

don’t let them anticipate, ante-date, and be young 

men, before they have finished their boyhood. 
Let them have the fields and woods, and iearn their 
secret and the baseball and football, and wrestling, and 
brickbats and suck all the strength and courage that 
lies for them in these games; let them ride bare-back, 
catch their horse in his pasture; let them hook and 
spear their fish, and shin a post and a tall tree, and 
shoot their partridge and trap the woodchuck, before 
they begin to dress like collegians and sing in sere 
nades, and make polite calls—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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"Ta sheep is very severely affect- 
ed by stomach worms. Lambs 
suffer more severely but older 
sheep may also be infested and suffer 
much injury. Older sheep that are well 
fed and kept in 
strong condition 
may not die from 
these _ parasites 
but lambs often 
die as a result of 
stomach worm 
infestation dur- 
ing the warm 
weather. 



































Calves, especial- 
ly during the lat- 
ter part of the summer, fall, and early 
winter also suffer severely from stom- 
ach worms. Calves that are well fed 
and receive good care may show little 
effects, but weanling calves and year- 
lings, often suffer severely when not re- 
ceiving plenty of good feed. The pas- 
tures get dry and woody in the fall 
and these young cattle get thin in flesh 
and weak and are then easy prey for a 
severe infestation of stomach worms. 


TAIT BUTLER 


Life History of Stomach Worm 


BRIEF statement of the life his- 
PX tory of the stomach worm will 
aid in understanding preventive 
measures, such as the necessity for fre- 
quent changes of pastures. The stom- 
ach worms are found in the fourth or 
true stomach. The males are about 
three-quarters of an inch long and the 
female worms may be an inch and a 
quarter long. The worms are red. 
The female worm produces a large 
number of eggs which are passed out 
with the dung of the host animal. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 











AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: GOVERNOR PATTERSON’S 
TRIBUTE TO THE DAIRY COW 


W. D. Hoard, founder of Hoard’s Dairyman, and once Governor of 


I 1ST week we published the famous tribute to the dairy cow as written by 


Wisconsin, 


Now two friends have sent’ us another tribute to the dairy 


cow, which also happens to have been written by a former governor, Malcolm 


R. Patterson of Tennessee. 





“Blind Homer sang of Trojan wars 
and heroes, Virgil of men and arms, 


Horace of love and Falerian wine, 
Dante of the infernal regions, Milton 
of Paradise, but if I had the genius 
of all these old masters combined, a 
harp with a thousand strings, and the 
world for an audience, I would sing 
with all my heart and soul of the 
Cow—proclaim her virtues and per- 
petuate her name to the remotest gen- 
erations. 

“Tf I were a sculptor and had the 
power to chisel my thoughts in mar- 
ble, I would search the quarries of 
the earth for the purest, whitest stone, 
and somewhere in an enchanted land, 
where the skies are bluest, the waters 
purest, and the birds sing sweetest 


It is a fine illustration of old school oratory:— 


light nights, I would begin a work of 
love and duty. 

“IT would bid the cold marble speak 
for me, as I pulled the chisel to its 
sides until the rough, hard surface 
took the shape I wished, and at last 
a cow stood revealed, wide and kind- 
eyed in a posture of patient waiting 
to give the rich contents of her swell- 
ing udder, and bless the receivers 
with joy and health and strength. 

“T would make a base upon which 
this spirit of my dreams would stand, 
and around its rim I would carve the 
figures of dear little babies, their 
hands and their expectant faces raised 
toward their best friend in all the ani- 
mal world—the. friend that‘never fails 
them, the one that puts the firm, pink 
flesh upon their tender frames, the 
one that brings dimples and smiles 
like the touch of angel wings, when 
the sweet, life-giving milk trickles 
down their tiny throats, until the bot- 
tle falls away and sleep comes to ca- 
ress and hold them still in its protect- 
ing arms. 


“The cow is an uncrowned queen 
without a scepter, and her kingdom 


The Progressive Turmer 


Stomach Worms in Sheep and Calves 


How They Live, How T hey Act, and How to Treat Infested Stock 


lamb; 4 ounces for an 80 pound 
sheep; 5 ounces for 100-pound 
sheep; or % ounce additional for 
each 10 pounds of weight in in- 
creasing doses from the 2-ounce 
dose for a 40-pound lamb.” 

For calves give 3 to 4 ounces, for 
yearlings 6 ounces, and for two-year- 
old cattle and older the dose should be 
from 10 to 12 ounces. Another treat- 
ment should be given calves in 10 days 
or two weeks. 


Precautions Necessary in Treat- 
ment 
PF sieat the treatment is given, the 


animals should be kept off feed 

and water for 18 hours and also 
for three or four hours after treat- 
ment. Considerable care is necessary in 
giving the medicine, especially to sheep 
It should be given slowly in order not 
to strangle the animal. 


Prof. R. S. Curtis, formerly at the 
North Carolina State College, offers 
the following suggestions relative to 
drenching sheep :— 

“The drenching apparatus con- 
sists of a small strong rubber tube, 
about 3 feet long and ¥% inch in 
diameter, a hard rubber, porcelain, 
or enamelware funnel, which is 
fastened to one end of the tube and 
a brass mouthpiece % inch in diam- 
eter and 9 inches long fastened to 
the other end of the tube. 

“While being drenched, the sheep 
should remain on all four legs with 
its head held horizontally. This is 
important, for if the head is held 
above the horizontal (nose high- 
er than eyes), there is danger 
of some of the fluid passing into 
the lungs, thereby causing pneu- 
monia and almost certain death. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 840, by Mar- 
shall and Millin, and from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 


ss unknown 
Washington, D. C., says :— 





“The eggs pass out in the drop- 





far into the soft 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” 
author. 


and mellow moon- 


is all the land between the seas.” 


will be “A Toast to the Horse,” by an 
We shall appreciate it if readers will send us favorite 
selections on agricultural subjects for this series.) 


Measure the amount of the dose 
in the measuring glass and then 
after the drenching tube is in posi- 
, tion, pour the dose slowly into the 
funnel. The metal mouthpiece of 
the drenching tube should be placed 











pings of the sheep and hatch in a 


A 





few hours, days, or weeks, accord- 
ing as the temperature is high or low. At temper- 
atures lower than about 40 degrees F., development 
is arrested. The larva which hatches from the 
egg crawls up on the grass blades when they are 
moist and after attaching itself to the blade may 
be swallowed by some animal (sheep or calf). The 
eggs are frequently killed by freezing or drying, 
but the larvae (small undeveloped worms) will 
sometimes live for months and can withstand re- 
peated freezings. After being taken into the body 
of a ruminating animal (sheep, calf, or goat), they 
develop into mature worms.” 

These worms cause injury in two ways: First, by 
sucking the blood of their hosts, and, second, by the 
destruction of red corpuscles of the blood due to a 
poisonous substance secreted by the worms which gets 
into the blood of the infested animal. 


Symptoms of Stomach Worms 


AMBS infested with stomach worms become pale, 
as shown by a white, bloodless, and paperlike ap- 
pearance of the skin and the membranes of the 

mouth and eyes. They become thin in flesh and weak 
and may die rather promptly or may struggle along for 
a long time but fail to grow as they should. 

The same general symptoms also occur in calves or 
young cattle and in addition there may be diarrhea and 
soft, flabby swellings appear under the chin. 


Avoiding Stomach Worms 
HE prevention of disease is always easier and 
safer than attempts to cure it. It is by all means 
better to prevent the infestation of 
calves by stomach worms than to attempt 
after they become infested. 


lambs and 
treatment 


From what has been said, it is plain why lambs drop- 
ped in December and January and sold the next May 
are not likely to be much affected by stomach worms 
In sheep and lambs, the most trouble comes during July 
and August and as long as warm weather continues. 
We receive most complaints of calves suffering from 
stomach worms during the fall and early winter, but 
this is probably due to the fact that spring calves are 
not much on pastures until fall. 


It is not known how long the larvae or young worms 
may live, but new pastures not used during the summer 
and fall the first year are usually fairly safe for sheep 
the second year and on farms where sheep have not 
been kept sheep are fairly safe the second year and 
often the third year. 


Light stocking of pastures and the changing of pas- 
tures and especially rotating pastures with different 
kinds of livestock are beneficial. The grazing of sheep 
on cultivated crops also lessens the danger of infesta- 
tion. Sheep and lambs kept in dry lots are usually 
free from stomach worms. 


How to Treat Infested Animals 


S A means of protection when stomach worms are 
known to exist on a farm the sheep and grazing 
lambs should be regularly treated. 


Dr. Cooper Curtice of the McNeill, Mississippi, Ex- 
periment Station, says :— 


“The experience of the animal husbandman and 
of the parasitologist at McNeill indicates that 
treatments for stomach worms as developed in the 
Middle West are not effective in southern Missis- 
sippi when pastures are stocked to carrying capac- 
ity. These treatments involve dosing every three 
weeks throughout the year, or at least when freezing 
weather does not prevail, with solutions of copper 
sulphate or nicotine sulphate, or a solution of both. 
At McNeill, such dosing has failed to control para- 
sites or prevent losses. The interval between dos- 
ings is too long, and it has been found necessary to 
shorten this and dose every two weeks. It is there- 
fore recommended that sheep on heavily stocked 
pastures be treated every two weeks with the solu- 
tion of copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, or 
else with carbon tetrachloride or tetrachlorethylene 


“The mixture of copper sulphate and nicotine 
sulphate is made up as follows: Dissolve 4 pound 
of clear blue crystals of copper sulphate in one 
pint of boiling water, and then add cold water to 
make three gallons of the solution. Use only por- 
celain or enamelware vessels, as copper sulphate 
will corrode metal. Add one ounce of 40 per cent 
nicotine sulphate to each gallon of the copper sul- 
phate solution already made up. The doses of the 


solution are as follows: 2 ounces for a’ 40-pound 
oF eee Sat FEA Pe Pia) 6: 


between the jaws in the space be- 

tween the teeth at the side of the 
mouth and directed backward, but should not 
reach farther than the base of the tongue. In 
order to prevent the sheep from stopping up 
the end of the mouthpiece with its tongue and thus 
interfering with the flow of the liquid, the person 
holding the mouthpieces in the sheep’s mouth 
should give it a rotary motion. This will tend to 
keep the sheep swallowing, prevent plugging of the 
tube, and also tend to obviate the danger of the 
fluid entering the lungs. The fluid should not be 
administered more rapidly than the sheep can com- 
fortably swallow.” 

Of course, sheep suffer from other parasites, but 
probably stomach worms are the greatest obstacle to 
successful sheep raising in the South. This obstacle 
can be overcome, but constant, intelligent attention is 
necessary. 

Editor’s Note.—“‘Vaccination for Chickenpox and Roup 

Is Now a Success,” says Dr. S. J. Schilling in next week’s 

livestock article. Poultrymen will find the article of ¢s- 

pecial interest to them. 


a Se | 
Help Boost the Dairy Show 


ERE is the old familiar “prosperity cow” still 

looking for people to attend the National Dairy 

Exposition. A rubber stamp the same size of 
this cut will be sent to anyone who will write for it 
and use it to imprint let- 
terheads, envelopes, and 
other printed material. 









NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 
MEMPHIS 
October 13-20, 1928 


Just drop a card to the 
National Dairy Expost- 
tion, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. and the 
stamp will be mailed at 
once. County agents, a8- 
ricultural teachers, cham- 
bers of commerce, farm 
committees, etc., can all help in this way. 

Soa 

N THE South the breeds of mutton sheep liked best 

are Hampshires and Southdowns. They occupy a 

prominent place on the farms where lamb produc- 
tion is a specialty. 


PROSPERITY 
FOLLOWS THE DAIRY COW 
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STANDARD WARRANTY FOR 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS AND TUBES 


“Every pneumatic tire of our manufacture bearing our 
mame and serial number is warranted by us against de- 
fects in material and workmanship during the life of 
the tire to the extent that if any tire fails because of 
such defect, we will either repair the tire or make a 
reasonable allowance on the purchase of a new tire.” 














HIS broad warranty against tire defects, unlimited 
as to mileage or time, is the most constructive 
guarantee of service ever offered the public. 






; \HE tire industry has taken great steps forward in the past 
decade. 


Tire quality has been improved immeasurably; tire prices have 
been reduced to the lowest levels in history. 
And now the industry has taken another great forward step. 


The manufacturers of 95% of the tires made in the 
United States guarantee tires bearing their names and 
serial numbers against defects for the life of the tire. 


What an improvement this is over the old days of the now out- 
worn “definite mileage guarantee.” 


The era of the mileage guarantee came to an end when users 
realized that good tires are made of rubber and cotton—not 
printed promises. 


They discovered that “there are no miles in a bottle of ink.” 


They discovered that you cannot put mileage into tires by 
written guarantees—it must be built in. No mileage guarantee will 
hold the tread to the carcass :— nothing but craftsmanship does that. 


Director General, THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Inc. 


—an association of manufacturers organized “to promote in the 
industry a mutual confidence and a high standard of business ethics; 
to eliminate trade abuses; to promote sound economic business 
customs and practices; to foster wholesome competition . . . and thus 
generally to promote the service of the industry to the public welfare. 


They discovered that no mileage guarantee will toughen the rubber 
or strengthen the cotton cord:—only the know-how of experienced 
tire builders does that. 


They discovered that no mileage guarantee will extend the life of 
a tire to its utmost capacity :—only good driving and care for your 
tires does that. 


On the other hand, car owners found that the definite mileage 
guarantee had these failings— 


1 It benefited the driver who misused his tires and misrepresented his 
mileage, at the cost of the honest and careful driver who did not 
abuse his tires, and who was truthful in stating his mileage, or hon- 
est in admitting he did not know his mileage. 


2 It put a premium upon heedless driving by removing the penalty for 
traveling with tires under-inflated or wheels out of line. 


Its cost was a buried expense that bore on the user of the tires with- 
out adding any commensurate value. 


Ww 





The first year following the elimination of the definite mileage guarantee, over thirteen million dollars was saved 
by doing away with adjustments against neglect and abuse of the careless driver, and was put back into the product 


for the benefit of all drivers alike. 


The industry simply converted non-productive cost into good sound rubber and cotton. Every user benefited 
equally; tire prices came down; tire quality went up. Today the American tire user is enjoying the lowest-cost tire miles 


in the history of the world. 


The high quality of present day tires has made possible the prevailing standard tire warranty, extending over the 
life of the tire—the broadest and most constructive guarantee of service that can be written—a declaration that enables 
the manufacturers of over 95% of the production in the country to stand squarely behind the quality and service- 


ability of their products, as they wish to stand. 





AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. G. & J. TIRE CO. MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 
THE BADGER RUBBER WORKS THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
THE BRUNSWICK TIRE CORP. THE GIANT TIRE & RUBBER CO. THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 


THE COLUMBUS TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
THE COOPER CORPORATION 
CORDUROY TIRE COMPANY OF MICHIGAN 






THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY MONARCH, THE HARTVILLE RUBBER CQ. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


MURRAY RUBBER COMPANY 
THE NORTHERN RUBBER COMPANY 


THE DENMAN CORD TIRE Co. 00D RUBBER COMPANY THE NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., INC. INDIA TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY OVERMAN CUSHION TIRE CO., INC. 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO. KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 
EMPIRE TIRE & RUBBER CORP. OF N. J. LAMBERT TIRE & RUBBER CO. REVERE RUBBER CO. 
THE FALLS RUBBER COMPANY, INC. LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY SAMSON TIRE & RUBBER CORP. 
THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. LEVIATHAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
FIDELITY TIRE & RUBBER CO. THE M. & M. MFG. CO. STANDARD FOUR TIRE COMPANY 

___ FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 

| THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY, INC. MARATHON RUBBER CO., INC. 


McCLAREN RUBBER CO. Members of THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Incorporated 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Facts Every Tobacco Farmer Should Know 


Statistics of Production, Consumption, and Export in Easily Understandable Form 
By: GILBERT GUSLER 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


N SPITE of repeated warnings broad- 

cast by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, state extension agencies, 
The Progressive Farmer and_ others, 
bright flue-cured to- 
bacco growers over- 
planted in 1928. They 
went ahead as though 
the traffic signal 
showed green and 
not red. 

The penalty for 
this violation of an 
economic law—a law 
against producing a 
quantity larger than 
the world wants at this particular time— 
will be exacted in the market place. 
Prices at the early auctions of the 1928 
crop have been much lower than a year 
ago. In view of the supply and demand 
position, it is not likely that they will 
climb back to last year’s level. 





GILBERT GUSLER 


Four Big Factors in the Present 
Tobacco Situation 


HE outstanding conditions in the to- 


bacco situation are these :— 


1. The 1927 crop of bright tobacco was near- 
ly 100 million pounds greater than the do- 
mestic consumption and exports of this type. 
Hence there was an increase of approximate- 
ly that much in the carryover on July 1, 
1928, compared with a year previous. 


2. The 1928 trop probably will be slightly 
larger than that of 1927. Even after allowing 
for some gain in consumption, this crop is 
likely to cause another heavy increase in the 
carryover on July 1, 1929, over that of the 
present year. 

3. An increase in the burley crop, which 
is partly competitive with bright flue-cured, 
further increases the supply of cigarette to- 
baccos. In 1927, the large bright tobacco 
crop was partly neutralized by a small crop 
of burley. Bright growers have no such ad- 
vantage this year. 


4. Last year prices were helped by the ac- 
cumulation of reserve stocks by several com- 
panies just entering the cigarette field. This 
year these companies will need to purchase 
for only one year’s needs. In addition, the 
cigarette war and the reduction in cigarette 
prices probably will result in a close buying 
policy on the part of all manufacturers. 


How Tobacco Production Has 
Gained on Consumption 


TINHE accompanying table gives the es- 

sential facts of supply, consumption, 
foreign trade and prices received by 
growers in recent years. Some of these 
factors are shown for a longer period on 
accompanying charts. (See also page 25.) 


The old adage so well known to farmers 
that a good horse can be ridden to death 
is illustrated in the present flue-cured 
market situation. Owing to the growing 
consumption of cigarettes both at home 
and abroad, the long-term outlook for 
this type is more favorable than for any 
other kind of tobacco. But prices have 
been so attractive as compared with those 
of other farm products that production 
has been expanded in the last two years 
much more rapidly than demand was in- 
creasing. 

The trend of acreage shows that the 
excessive supply of bright tobacco this 
year cannot be blamed upon Providence 
through an unusually favorable growing 
season. The area planted last spring was 
1,097,000 acres, an increase of 12.6 per 


cent over the preceding year and it was 
even then larger than ever before. This 
year’s acreage is a third larger than two 
years ago. The low price of cotton at 
planting time in the spring of 1927, com- 
bined with the attractive price paid for 
the 1926 brignt tobacco crop is probably 
responsible for the swelling of tobacco 
acreage. It had been rather uniform in 
the four years from 1923 to 1926. 
Where the Increased Acreage Has 
Occurred 

OST of the increased planting oc- 

curred in the new belt of North 
Carolina and in South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida. The old belt in 
Virginia and North Carolina planted 
418,500 acres in 1928 compared with 
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but it is above any reasonable expecta- 
tion as to consumption. Coming on top 
of the already large carryover of this 
type, it exerts a cumulative depressing 
influence. 

Stocks of bright tobacco on July 1, the 
start of the new crop year, totalled 
564,989,000 pounds against 466,476,000 
pounds a year previous, and were the 
largest on record for the corresponding 
date. The chart showing these stocks 
reveals that they were comparatively 
stable in size from 1921-to 1927. Some 
increase over that year would be logical 
in view of the fact that the several new 
companies entering the cigarette manu- 
facturing neld n the last year would 
need to accumulate reserves for curing 
and blending purposes. But the fact that 


Number 
Cigarettes 


tlima te 4|202000,000 


000 


000 


APPARENT WORLD CONSUMPTION OF BRIGHT TOBACCO SHOWS UPWARD TREND 
Cigarette manufacture has shown remarkable growth in recent years and is expected 
to continue to increase, 


404,300 in 1927 and 349,200 in 1926. 
Five years ago it grew 412,000 acres. 
The new belt, on the other hand, planted 
678,200 acres against 569,900 in 1927 and 
472,000 in 1926. This is an increase of 
44 per cent in two years. Georgia and 
Florida have made proportionately the 
largest gains in the last five years as 
shown by the following table :— 
BRIGHT TOBACCO ACREAGE 
(000 omitted) 




















Old Belt— 1923 1928 Increase 
UAB a i ne is wae 142 142 0 
North Carolina ....... 270 276.5 6.5 

Total Old Belt ...... 412 418.5 6.5 

New Belt— 

North Carolina ...... 31S 438.5 123.5 
South. Caroling ....... 102 126.9 24.9 
No eee uadnes 14.7. 104.7 90.0 
WER eon cctacctonetes | 8.1 7.9 

Total New Belt...... 431.9 678.2 246.3 


The 1928 Crop and Carry-over 


O OFFICIAL forecast of 1928 pro- 

duction of tobacco by types has 
been issued as yet. Taking the total esti- 
mates for states in which bright tobacco 
is the chief type and making allowance 
for other types in those states in accord- 
ance with the reported acreage, bright 
tobacco production seems likely to run 
about 730 million pounds. This is not 
much larger than last year’s production, 





BRIGHT FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


Acreage (thousands of acres) ....... 
RE Ro a ale 
MTOR ER. Seale 0 cas k.6.0 6 60'e ec senens 
MRI Oc es a gun's bb aee 
Apparent world consumption........ 
a Na aig sinbin’ 
Apparent domestic consumption..... 
Imports cigarette tobaccos........... 
Farm price per pound, December 1... 





031 913 


(In millions, i. e. 000,000 omitted) 


1923-4 1924-5 1925-6 1926-7 1927-8 1928-9 


844 770 841 821 974 
593 437 576 564 716 730 
439 477 462 455 466 565 
1,039 1,019 1,183 
555 451 583 553 RAR AS 
266 207 324 289 Se. annie 
289 244 259 265 AAR 

21 46 39 59 ae 
22.5¢ 200c 256c 213c.... 


production in 1927 was 99 million pounds 
greater than the apparent world con- 
sumption is likely to receive more em- 
phasis in interpreting the increase in 
holdings marketwise. 

A crop of 730 million pounds plus a 
carryover of 565 million pounds would 


give a total supply of  1,295,000,000 
pounds. This is nearly 30 per cent more 
than two years ago. This sudden in- 


crease is brought out clearly on one of 
the charts. 


The Facts About Consumption 
and Export 


HE apparent world consumption, or 

domestic consumption plus exports, as 
shown by the accompanying table and a 
chart, is computed by adding the crop to 
the stocks in dealers’ and manufacturers’ 
hands on July 1, and deducting from this 
total supply the stocks on July 1 of the 
following year. By subtracting the ex- 
ports from this apparent world consump- 
tion, the apparent domestic consumption 
is obtained. 


The apparent world consumption of 
bright tobacco in the 1927-1928 crop year 
reached 617,820,000 pounds. This was 
the largest on record and compared with 
553,383,000 pounds in the previous crop 
year. In the preceding six years, world 
consumption paralleled production of 
bright tobacco quite closely, so that no 
decided change in carryover took place. 
But in 1927-28, production pulled sharp- 
ly ahead of consumption and the marked 
increase in stocks resulted. 

Exports of tobacco by types have only 
been reported for the last five years, so 
that their longer trend is not so well 
known. The record as far as it goes 
shows that exports of bright tobacco fluc- 
tuate much more from year to year than 
domestic consumption, and that the two 


outlets average about equal in size. Large 
crops tend to result in large exports and 
small crops in small exports. Exports in 
the twelve months ending June 30 were 
40 million pounds greater than a 
previous, while domestic 
gained 25 million pounds. These two in- 
creases, although liberal in themselves 
and virtually double the average annual 
increase in the last seven years, were not 
a match for the 152 million pounds gain 
in the 1927 crop over that of 1926. 
Increased World Demand for To- 
bacco in Prospect 

HERE is every reason to believe that 

domestic consumption of cigarette to- 
bacco in the coming year will be larger 
than in the past year and the largest on 
record. The normal annual growth in 
demand can be counted on and low prices 
for cigarettes at retail may have some 
stimulating effect. 

Tobacco trade observers are also in- 
clined to anticipate an increase in for- 
eign demand. Exports of bright tobacco 
have shown an upward trend through the 
last five years and it can be expected to 
continue. Lower prices for tobacco leaf, 
in themselves, may bring about some 
increase in foreign takings. The United 
Kingdom is the principal purchaser of our 
bright tobacco. Exports to that country 
in the first half of 1928 were lighter than 
a year previous, but this shrinkage was 
more than offset by increases in ship- 
ments to the Orient and to Australia. 
Total exports in this period reached 159 
million pounds of bright leaf compared 
with 132 million pounds a year before. 
More settled political conditions in China 
were a large factor in bringing about the 
increase. Exports of cigarettes which 
go chiefly to China totaled 5,625,000,000 
the first half of 1928 compared with 
4,293,000,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1927. 


What About Foreign Competition? 


ag increase in production of cigar- 
ette tobaccos in the colonies of Great 
Britain is taking place under the stimulus 
of the preferential tariff, notably in south- 
ern Africa. But it is not equal to the 
American product and can only be used 
in a limited way in blends. British man- 
ufacturers are anxious to favor the 
colonial products but do not wish to 
jeopardize the reputation of their prod- 
ucts through the use of inferior raw 
materials. While production in south- 
ern Africa is not large when compared 
with the production of bright tobacco in 
the United States, stocks of it have ac- 
cumulated and attempts to curtail acreage 
in those colonies are being made. A re- 
cent report indicates that the British man- 
ufacturers would be able to use 3,000,000 
pounds of Rhodesian tobacco in 1928 and 
perhaps might reach 6,000,000 pounds by 
the end of 1930. At this rate, it is evl- 
dent that Colonial tobacco is not creat- 
ing very severe competition for growers 
of bright tobacco in the United States. 

Partly offsetting the increased produc- 
tion of cigarette tobacco in the United 
States and in the British Empire, the 
Near Eastern countries of Europe which 
are the principal producers of Turkish 
tobacco have been decreasing their pro- 
duction in recent years. The combined 
area in Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia, and 
Turkey, including Asiatic Turkey, was 
251 million acres in 1927 compared with 
350 million acres in 1925. 

All in all, while there are some off- 
setting factors in the situation, it is har’ 
to avoid the conclusion that prices of 
bright tobacco are likely to be materially 
below last year’s and remain at a level 
that will check the overexpansios ° 
acreage which has taken place in the last 
two years. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 














The Weight of a Word 
DICTIONARY being printed in 
England is said to have 700,000 

words. Man is truly a talking animal. 

Words fill a large place in our lives. 

Not long ago a man 
past middle life told 
me aboard a train 
that he was hasten- 
ing home hoping to 
arrive before his 
aged father passed 
away. He said, “I’ve 
come all the way 
from California hop- 
ing to hear his 
voice again.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Similar journeys have come to most 
people, and perhaps some one shall lean 
to catch a last word from us. It is not a 
pleasant thought, but it emphasizes the 
power and preciousness of words. 

Proverbs says, “A word fitly spoken is 
lixe apples of gold in baskets of silver.” 
The New Testament has a line that 
reads, “If any man offend not in word, 
the same is a perfect man.” 

Men who heard Jesus speak said of 
Him, “When they heard these words 
they marvelled.” There was love and 
truth and deep discernment back of His 
words which made them different. 


177 


Words do not lie. Who has not heard 
words that still sizzle in memory! Words 
that carried some wickedness or folly. 
Some of them were spoken in our 
thoughtlessness. It is a mercy of God 
that there are ten good words spoken to 
every vicious one. In our memories there 
also lingers the faint perfume of tender 
and beautiful words. 

Words cannot be recalled. They can 
be repented of, but they go on forever. 
Like the odor of a flower, like the wid- 
ening circles made by a pebble in a pool 
of water, like a bullet speeding from a 
gun, our words pass on never to return. 

An old man once said to me, “The 
safest rule for speaking is to think twice 
before you speak, and then speak only 
half of what you think.” 


1779 


Certain words are always offensive. 
Idle gossip finally becomes the chatter 
of an idle mind. Facts about people are 
always interesting, but the facts that we 
gather through the means of “They say” 
are generally untrue. Gossip is a sort 
of social soft-soap with a good deal of 
lie in it. 

Scandal mongers always have dirty 
mouths. Before one retails.a scandal let 
him ask himself, “Would I tell this if it 
was about one of my own family?” That 


will stop most of the scandal talk. Some- 
one said :— 


“There is so much good in the worst of us 
And so much bad in the best of us, 

That it hardly behooves any of us 

To talk about the rest of us.” 


177 


Some men in ancient Jerusalem were 
8athered around the carcass of a dog. 
he man said, “What hideous mangy 
hair.” Another said, “What an ugly tail.” 
A third said, “What a repulsive mouth.” 
A Stranger stood listening and _ said, 
Have any of you seen pearls as white as 
his teeth?” This tradition is told of the 
_ of Jesus. Whether it is true or not, 
i te the way to a great truth. It 

always best to say something good. 
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4 PROVES BY COMPARISON 
R RADIO RECEIVE {2 


BANDBOX: $55: 
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Crosley radio sets have always been 
good sets. In them the public always 
got the utmost value. They have 
always been sold on a very close margin 
of profit in order to keep the price low. 
This margin does not permit extensive 
advertising as is possible with other 
radios. 


Crosley radio is well advertised but not 
extravagantly. The growth of The 
Crosley Radio Corporation is due more 
to word of mouth by satisfied users 
than prodigious claims in printers’ ink. 


Last winter Crosley was first to an- 
nounce that the place to buy radio is in 
the home, first to encourage demon- 
stration in the home, first to give the 
public an opportunity to try, test and 
compare before buying. The growth 
of Crosley sales since that time has been 
phenomenal. The first six months 
of 1928 showed sales almost four 
times greater than any preceding 
year, because Crosley sets demon- 
strated in the home 
in comparison with 
other sets immedi- 
ately proved them- 
selves to be the great- 
est value in the radio 
world. Crosley dealers 





he I d ~ 
THUSICONE do not fear competitive 


the fastest selling Gemonstrations in any 
magnetic loud 


speaker at $15 Prospect’s home — they 





encourage them. Satisfied customers 
are the greatest asset Crosley can have. 


The Crosley Dynacone — a dynamic 
power speaker at $25, available for all 
Crosley models introduces for the 
FIRST time in the popular priced field 
power, volume, depth of tone and rich 
reproduction never before believed pos- 
sible. Immediately Crosley radio be- 
came comparable to the highest priced 
receiverson themarket. Crosley radio 
with DYNACONE gives an entirely 
new conception of radio. 


Above is pictured the famous Crosley 
battery type radio that operates the 
DYNACONE, a _ power dynamic 
speaker, when 171-A tube is used on 
the last stage of audio with 180 volts 
on the plate and also 30 to 35 volts 
of “‘C”’ battery. 


Crosley sweeps the field! Crosley outsells 
ANY radio on the market today! Crosley’s 
5 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER is closely imi- 
tated, but be sure you TEST and TRY a 
Crosley set against ANY OTHER. Such direct 
comparison is eye opening, for the superior 
Crosley receivers with this new wonder power 
speaker give an amazing performance. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR., Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 


and West prices slightly higher. 
Crosley prices do not include tubes. 





Please send me literature about your new radio 
receiver and the new wonderful DYNACONE. 
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8 tube SHOWBOX $80 


AC Electric 


Genuine Neutrodyne, 3 stages radio 
amplification, detector, 2 stages audio 
(last one being two 171 push-pull 
power tube) and 280 rectifier tube. 





6 tube GEMBOX $65 


AC Electric 
Self-contained AC electric receiver. 
It utilizes two radio, detector, two 
audio and a rectifier tube—-171 power 
output tube. Operates from 110 
volts 60 cycles AC house lighting 
current. 





5 tube BANDBOX JR. $35 


Dry Cell Operated 


Especially designed for places where 
no electrio current is available for 
AC operation or recharging of stor- 
age battery on battery typesets. It 
operates MUSICONE loud speaker. 
Battery consumption economical. 












The Crosley Radio Corporation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. 138 


























WITTE LOG & TREE 
SAWwith ALL PURPOSE 
ALL FUEL ENGINE 


Easy . ‘ Cuts up 15 to 

iF « 40 cords of 
wood a day 
on justa 
few cents 








. also cross ties, 
fence posts, etc.—safe, easy to oper- 









}worth of G. M. DAVIS & SON 
cheap fuel, 801 Laurel St., Palatka, Fle 





A Davis Cypress Tank will 


of running water for every 








WATER FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


give you an abundant supply Each Magazine for One Year 

















purpose. Costs less and lasts 














longer than tanks of other Woman’s Home Companion.......... $1 25 
material. Write for our free The Progressive Farmer ............ ° 
booklet. 
McCall’s ... 





The Progressive Farmer ............ 












All-purpose engine can be used 


Wistarial MeGte ccc ciscicccvecscoeges $1.25 


The Progressive Farmer ........... 











ate. 
for all other power jobs around the farm or ranch. 


Send for Big Free Catalog 


of log and tree saws, portable saw rigs, pumper 
outfits, and engines for the farm and ranch. A 
WITTE Outfit or Engine will save the expense of 





hired help. New, low prices —new, easy 
lifetime guarantee for your protection. 
ED. H. WITTE, President, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


8356 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















PREVENT ANTHRAX 


AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES 


8356 Liberty Strect, PITTSBURGH, PA. PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
The Progressive Farmer ............ $2.10 





Write us for a free booklet telling about 





SINGLE, DOUBLE 
for the prevention of Anthrax. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 












DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U, 8. A. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Pay Day From Operating a Cotton Gin 


Experienced Master Farmers Tell How to Give Service and Gain Profits 


N THE matter of harvesting and pre- 

paration for market, no other great 
crop anywhere on earth gets such care- 
less treatment as cotton. We leave it in 
the field after it has opened to be in- 
jured by rain, dew, wind, grit and in- 
sects; we store it without adequate pro- 
tection and gin when green or wet only 
to have the saw cut from $3 fo $10 from 
the selling price of a bale. The seed are 
partly given away, the lint is marketed 
when prices are lowest and usually is 
sold by the producer one to four points 
below its actual grade. 

3y running at too high speed, many 
public gins increase their profits but cut 
deep into the profits of the grower. The 
one item of gin mixing of seed has cost 
cotton growers in the Carolinas alone 
millions of dollars—dollars not taken 
from their gross receipts but from their 
net earnings. 

To avoid these losses many farmers 
now operate their own individual gins 
and others have joined with neighbors 
in establishing codperatively owned and 
cooperatively operated gins. 

All our readers who operate gins, no 
matter whether custom gins, codperative 
gins; or individual gins, will appreciate 
suggestions based on the experience of 
other successful ginners. And since sev- 
eral of our North Carolina and South 
Carolina Master Farmers own and op- 
erate gins, we have asked them for sug- 
gestions as to how to make gins give 
better service to customers and pay bet- 
ter profits to owners. Here are some 
thoughtful and worthwhile answers we 
have received:— 

I 
Aiken County, S. C.— 


machinery is almost fool 


H. L. Lake, 


Modern gin 








( — 


Pay Day Pete 


hat’s it 

going to be 
text week?” 
said Pay Day 
Pete as he 
strolled into the 
office this morn- 
ing. “Celery,” | 
we announced. | 
“Oh! and I'd | 
just written a 
letter asking 
about that very 
claimed, proudly dis- 








thing,” he ex 
playing the letter and with a grin 


all over his face. “Now we won't 
have to lend you that postage 
’ we remarked drily 


( stamp,’ : 
JA 


proof, but there are a few points that 
have to be looked after to get the most 
satisfactory results. One of the most 
common mistakes made by ginners is 
ginning cotton green and wet. This prac- 
tice is dangerous from a fire standpoint; 




















it is injurious to the machinery; it seri- 
ously damages the cotton, and the seed 
are not well cleaned. Another mistake 


commonly made by custom ginneries is 
running the gin too fast and trying to 
crowd too much cotton through. It is 
also false economy to use ragged or 
rotten bagging and ties. [ believe it pays 
to put up a neat package even though it 
is cut to pieces by the’ buyers before they 
get through with it. Old ginneries should 
be taken down and thoroughly overhaul- 
ed a month before the ginning season is 
on, as this will allow time to order any 
repairs needed. 


S.L. Carpenter, Gaston County, N.C. 


—For success in ginning cotton you must 
have your gin in good repair, be honest 
and give your customers what belongs 
to them. You must be careful not to 
cut the staple. You must set your gin 


and watch that it doesn’t cut the lint. 





And don’t run over speed—that is the 
main thing. Cotton is graded closely 
now. The sample is what counts in gin- 
ning cotton. The mills are wz anting good 
even staple, and careful ginning is more 
necessary than ever before. 


Edgar L. Culler, Orangeburg County, 
S.C.—The greatest mistake I find at 
this period of the season is ginning cot- 
ton direct from the fields when it is too 
wet or green. When this is done you will 
have gin-cut cotton, 
low grades, and 
bad samples. The Mr 
green seed are also sue gave a market 
harder to keep 
from heating. This 
of course lowers 


the vitality, lessens for that side read 
experiences of 


cents. 


Sane the 
~ 1¢ 5 
germination and Master Farmers on 
gives a poorer 


this page. 
quality of meal 
both as a feed and 
fertilizer. As to 
my own crop, | 
never gin until af 
ter it has been 
housed for some 
time. I find lint 
and seed ina better 
condition and do 
not have to hurry 
in ginning. 


IV 

B. F. Shel- 
ton, Edgecombe 
County, N. C.— 
For several years 
I had my cotton 
ginned at public 
gins, and  some- 


times got a_ bad 
sample from one 
side of a bale of 
cotton ginned next 
after someone's 
poor bale. If you have ginning done at a 
public gin, then you have to take the gin- 
ner’s price for your seed or haul them 
back home, store and hold for a better 
price. While this usually pays, it is a 
lot of trouble and not many people do 
it. With these conditions existing, I put 
in a gin for my farm and found that it 
paid a good profit. With motive power 
cheap as it is now, it would pay netgh- 
bors in any community to combine and 
gin their own cotton if they raised as 
much as 300 bales. It will also pay any 
farmer who makes as much as 100 bales 
to gin his own cotton... He can make bet- 
ter commercial samples and get better 
prices and he can keep his seed pure and 
unmixed. 


Vv 
L. O. Moseley, Edgecombe County, N. 


C.—Have plenty of power to operate at 
full speed. Have gins sharp and clean 
and no rust on saws. Be sure to run at 
speed designated by manufacturer. Keep 
full roll on gin. Never try to gin wet 
cotton or cotton picked green but store 
to let it season out in pile long enough 
to get fluffy and light. 

To gin clean seed for planting pur- 
poses, the seed board should be closer to 
saws to hold seed on saws longer so as 
to take off all lint. Have belts tight 
enough not to slip and all bearings prop- 
erly babbitted and oiled. Always re- 
member that oil is cheaper than machin- 
ery. The gin brush runs fast and must 
be true and well oiled to give satisfac- 
tory service. 

The longer the staple, the slower the 
gin should run; and the cleaner the seed 
are to be ginned, the longer they should 
stay in the gin. We run only a planta- 
tion gin for our own use in order to keep 
our seed pure and unmixed. We have 
never run a system gin. A_ tractor 
furnishes power for our 60-saw gin, 
condenser and feeder, single box power 
press and so far we have had no mis- 
haps or troubles except minor ones. 


VI 


J. W. Gaston, Spartanburg County, S. 
C.—We have been ginning cotton 25 
vears. My first gins were run by steam, 
later by an oil engine, and now I gin by 
electricity. I don’t think we have ever 
made any money ginning cotton but when 


WHAT WILL IT BRING THIS FALL? 


. Gusler on page 8 of last week’s is- 
situation summary 
which points to an average of around 22 
What the individual farmer’s cot- 
ton will bring will partly depend on how 
it is handled from field to market 


we buy both lint and seed we do make 
something on them. The greatest ad- 
vantage in owning your gin is in keeping 
seed pure. We set aside certain days for 
ginning our own cotton. We notify our 
customers of this and tell them that if 
they bring any at such times they must 
wait until after we have ginned ours be- 
fore commencing theirs. Our patrons are 
very lenient with us. 

I would not think of being without a 
gin and would not think of ginning with- 
out electric or waterpower. 


—and 


Vil 


J. L. Gettys, Kershaw County, S. C.— 
We operate a small gin for plantation 
use only and have had no wide experi- 
ence in custom ginning. We have suc- 
ceeded in keeping our cotton seed pure 
by having a small gin but lose lots of 
valuable time in not having a larger out- 
fit. We feed by hand and clear out the 
roll after each bale is ginned if we are 
saving different lots or kinds of seed. 
Our method of ginning is a failure as re- 
gards custom ginning but a success for 
our own use. 


Vill 


J.R. Fairey, Calhoun County, S. C.— 
I operate a two-gin outfit for personal 
or plantation use only. I am not in po- 
sition to give any experience that would 
be of any value to my brother farmers 
who operate gins, but I will say this: 
Don’t pay for any ginning machinery 
until it is properly installed and thor- 
oughly tested. 1 have had sad experience 
along this line twice. 


IX 


J. Frank Williams, Sumter County, S. 
C.—At $2.50 per bale, the price of gin- 
ning cotton in Sumter County, it is just 
as cheap to have cotton ginned at a pub- 
lic gin as it is to gin it on a private gin. 
(The pubiic ginneries make their profits 
out of buying seed at retail prices and 
selling them in carlots). On the other 
hand, when the gins are crowded, it some- 
times takes ten to twelve hours waiting 
to have a single bale of cotton ginned. [ 
estimate that the time saved waiting at 
public gins to have cotton ginned will 
easily do alt of the ginning on my farm. 
Besides it is no trouble to sell all pure, 
well-grown seed at $1 to $1.25 for plant- 
ing purposes. 


saw gin pulled by 
a tractor will turn a bale of cotton 
per hour when the engine, belts, 
and gin are all working properly, and 
the cotton is dry. I find that it does not 
pay to operate with a crew of green 
hands, unless I am present. The bales 
will not be properly wrapped with bag- 
ging, very often the bales are packed too 
heavy, and something is sure to go wrong 
with the machinery. Two or three years 
ago I left a green crew ginning one day 


My seventy-five 















when I went over to the Pee Dee Ex 
periment Station and Mr. D. R. Coker’s 
cotton breeding farms with a party fron 
this county. I stationed one man with 
the tractor to keep it filled with kero 
sene, oil, water, and to throw back the 
seed. A short while after I left this 
hand was called away. He got another: 
fellow to take his place and told him to 
keep plenty of cold water in tractor. This 
new man immediately turned the hot 
water out to put in cold water. Tis 
cracked the cylinder block and stopped 











work for the day. 
me about $25. 


That day's trip cost 


I would not operate a private gin with 
fewer than 200 bales of cotton if it were 
not for securing pure seed for planting 
my own crop and being able to dispose 
of the remainder of the crop for plant- 
ing seed at about double the price for 
oil mill seed. 


| GRAB YOUR HAT, BILL | 


(Concluded from page 2) 
sorrow, that my husband had no idea of dis- 
cussing his business affairs with me. He 
said and (after more than twenty years!) 
still says he doesn’t want to bother me with 
his affairs; that if I look after the house 
and the children that is my share. 





—EEe 





Now, I am going to make a confession I’ve 
never made before—not even to my mother 
or my dearest friend (I really am ashamed). 
I have no idea what my husband’s income is, 
nor what indebtedness he has; how much in- 
surance he carries, who owes him, nor any- 
thing about his business. 

If he were killed in an automobile accident, 
as many men are being killed every day, 
wouldn’t know which way to turn. Whose 
fault is it? S. L., South Carolina. 


P. S. I love my husband very dearly in 
spite of all this. 


Well, well. Now I hadn’t thought 
about that. Maybe us men ain’t treatin’ 
our women folks quite right. I don't 
reckon Marthy does know exactly how 
much I owe and what for. I know she 
knows where the deeds to the farm is in 
the bottom of the old trunk. I don't 
recollect whether I told ~her about that 
little mite of insurance I took out or 
not, me bein’ kinder sore about lettin 
the feller talk me into buyin’ it. I reckon 
I better go talk things over with Marthy 
and tell her about these things. Then 
while I’m at it I'll just see if maybe she 
needs anything for convenience in doin’ 
the work, like a new garden hoe, a new 
milk bucket, or somethin’, Marthy has 
worked hard and faithful and I reckon 
I'll have to see that she gets good tools 
to work with. After this they can’t say 
I’m not a good business man. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 
‘ae 





C. 
To Fumigate or Not to Fumigate >? 
W. E HAVE been asked so often about 


taking care of a room that a pa- 
tient, sick with diphtheria, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, pneumonia or tuberculosis 
has lived or died in, 
it appears that some- 
thing late and au- 
thentic on this sub- 
ject might not be 
amiss. When asked 
about cleaning up a 
room which a patient 
with one of the above 
diseases had occu- 
pied, we advised 
“water, soap and el- 





DR. REGISTER 


bow grease.” 

There is no doubt that “sanitation be- 
gins in the wash bowl and ends in the 
sunlight.” Thousands of people forget 
to wash their hands before sitting down 
to a meal or eating a cold lunch. There 
are many places to eat, but very few of 
these eating places furnish a place to 
wash the hands before eating. 


Getting back to fumigation, let me say 
that it has been abandoned by the best 
health officers in this country, because it 
was found to be practically useless, to 
say nothing of the trouble and expense 
of it. Germs live in and on people and 
not on inanimate things. Germs have to 
have proper conditions in which to live 
or they will not live long. It is possible 
to get disease germs from dishes, knives, 
forks, cups, glasses, towels, and toys, 
but they must have been recently handled 
by a person carrying the disease germs. 


Dr. C. R. Chapin, health officer of 
Providence, R. I., has long since aban- 
doned fumigation, and finds that he does 
not have any more, and probably fewer, 
cases of ‘smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, pneumonia, or tuberculosis than the 
cities that still fumigate. 


Fumigation leads people into a false 
security. They think that because a 
room is fumigated all danger is ended, 
and they become careless about personal 
hygiene in such important things as 
keeping the patient clean, dishes clean, 
and the hands of those waiting on the 
patient clean. 


The following rules will be of service, 
after any contagious disease :— 

1, All personal belongings of the patient, 
such as toys, books, or other objects that 
were liable to become infected from the saliva 
or excreta, should be thoroughly sunned and 
aired for several days or a week. If they can 
be boiled, boil them. 

2. Handkerchiefs, bed clothing, night shirts 
or pajamas should be thoroughly boiled. 

3. Scrub the floor and woodwork of the 
room with soap and water; sun and air out 
the room for several days. 

We must be careful about contagious 
diseases, but we must be sensible as well. 
We probably need not be quite so careful 
as the subjoined lullaby would indicate; 
yet we should remember that one can 
hardly be too careful when contagion is 
mvolved, provided our carefulness is di- 
rected along sensible and scientific lines. 
However, there is no harm in enjoying 
the fun of the following frolicsome 
verses :— 

A MODERN LULLABY 

Rock-a-bye baby, upon the bough, 

ou get your milk from a certified cow! 
a your eugenic young parents were wed 
M ty had decided how you should be fed. 
en t-te baby, on the tree-top, 

* grandmother trots you, you tell her to 

Stop. 

Shun the trot-horse that your grandmother 
; Tides, 

t will surely work harm to your little insides. 

ama's scientific—she knows all the laws— 


She kisses her darling through carbolized 
R Sauze. 
ock-a-bye baby; don’t wriggle and squirm; 


Nothing is near you that looks like a germ. 
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= THE WORLD HAS A NEW AND FINER MOTOR CAR 


tivvoutll 





$1345 


f. o. b. factory 


fully equipped 


except spare tire 





= 









116-inch wheelbase 


We only ask you to read the features Nash 
offers—compare them to the new offerings 


of any other manufacturer 


oce then 


exercise your own zood judgment 


Twin Ignition motor 


World’s easiest steering 


12 Air Craft type spark plugs Short turning radius 


High compression Longer wheelbases 


Aluminum alloy pistons 


Body, rubber insulated from 


Umvar Struts) frame 
7-bearing crankshaft Electric clocks 
Pew coals pine) Nash-Special Design bumpers 
Houdaille and Lovejoy shock front and rear 


absorbers 
(exclusive Nash mountings) 


Salon Bodies 


One-piece Salon 


fenders 


Clear vision front pillar posts 


All exterior metalware chrome 


Bijur centralized chassis 
lubrication 


plated over nickel 


Three series—16 enclosed 


Torsional vibration damper models 


Double-drop frame 





4 wheelbase lengths 


40 


ad 
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EDWARDS nisSrAvc 


Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
looking at pictures. They add great- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, 
Bey er m4 eectins eauid oh bringing out the details in a wonder- 
U) your metal roofing, shi es, panis: ie, ; 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world’s largest ful manner. Also very convenient for 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at examining any smal] object for which 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. a magnifying glass is ordinarily used. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output q : 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- » AS BURNING GLASSES these instruments are 


sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the readily setting fire to light materials like paper, 


. Edwards metal roofs last dry 1 “ 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. : . 


Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings , 
joule mnt, Raally cronies Permanent. Good 
ee Now's the time for action. Write tor ers . the subscription expires. 
and Material Book No. 
— FREE — 174 ‘ood for Garage Book. 4 


SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. co. ° 
BOOKS 924-974 Butler St., The Progressive Farmer, 


subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


ESTIMATES 























FREE! FREE! 


STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the The Reading Glass will be mailed FREE OF CHARGE, POSTAGE 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. PREPAID, to anyone sending us $2 to pay ig a four-years 


Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
powerful lenses of 
extra quality. 
Strong, polished, 
nickel plated rims. 
Black wood handles. 
Very finely made 
and beautifully fin- 
ished throughout. 


FREE! 


very powerful, 
shavings and 


If you are not 


satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will be refunded when 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Enclosed 
Engine 
that Oils Itself 








































Economical 


power when you consider its low cost. 


ciently than it can be done by hand. 


John Deere Engine. 


You will like the way the John Deere is built 
ROOR it has no bothersome grease cups or sight- 
feed oilers to filland watch. This engine is oiled 
automatically within a dust-proof case which 
houses all of the important working parts. 

How much more convenient is such an engine 
fo Gperate...... how much cleaner to work around 
fect ace how much longer it will last to continue to 
produce low-cost power! 

Your needs may require more than one John 
Deere on your farm. You can get John Deere 
Engines in 1}-, 3- and 6-H. P. sizes. 

See your John Deere dealer and inspect these 


smoother-running, easy-starting John Deere 
Engines. 


A POSTCARD WILL BRING FREE 
BOOKLET 


fully illustrating and describing this com- 
plete line of engines, includimg the pump- 
ing outfit. Write John Deere, Moline, IIl., 
and ask for free booklet CW- 435 


JOHN= 





Pumping, churning, separating, grinding, washing are 
only a few of the jobs you can profitably turn over toa 

















Power 


for the Smaller Jobs 


You can’t afford to be without John Deere Engine 
A few cents a 
day will keep it going from one job to another, doing 
tedious work in less time, at less cost and more effi- 











If You Need 
a Pumping Outfit 


ou will find the John 
ere 1-1/2-H. P. Engine and 
Direct-Drive Pump Jack un- 
usually satisfactory. No 
belts, chains or exposed gears 
—takes little space—oiling 
done automatically. Thou- 
sands of these outfitsin prof- 
itable use. 


EERE 

















JHE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


The Progressive Farmer 




















IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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BANNE 
STEEL POSTS 


“THE POST WITH A 
BACKBONE ’”’ 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Hosea, 


PROR the week, September 15-22, all 


° Tt J, 
wiah, Jona, 


Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
ing questions will be ans d in th 


view questions at the end of the week. 


Ob 


ver 











Joel, Am 


t 


Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah 


sntoprectod 
lieFesteda 


asked to read 
The following interest- 
be considered as re- 


persons are 
and Micah, 


reading and may 


1. How does Hosea compare Israel to a 5. Describe the destruction of Edom and 
faithless wife? (Chapter »f God’s the salvation of Jacob. (Obadiah.y 
judgments, and the reconcili of Is- 
rael, (Chapter 2.) 6. Tell of Jonah’s shipwreck and the 

2. Explain Israel’s ingratitude for God’s mugeees OF Eis DOCRERERE HY Tene rrn- 
benefits (Chapter 11.) Show the undying 7. Tell of the woe of oppression and the 


love of God to the repentant. 





(Chapter 14.) 


promise of restoration. (Micah 2.) 


3. How does Joel exhort the people to 8. How is the birth of Christ foretold, and 
mourning? (Chapter 1.) After showing how is the coming of His kingdom de- 
God’s judgment, how does plead for scribed? (Micah 5.) 


repentance, 
(Chapter 2.) 
4. During whose reign did Amos proph- 


and show the mercy of God? 


9. What does the Lord require of thee? 
(Micah 6:8.) 


esy? Explain God’s judgment against Is- 10. After the general corruption tell of 
rael and the call to repentance. (Amos the triumph of Israel. (Micah 7.) 
3-5.) 


(Copyright by Sunday Sch 


901 Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE latest dates one is reasonably safe 
in planting some of the common 
vegetables are given herewith. On a line 
drawn through Augusta, Georgia; Col- 


instead of small grain. The important 
point, however, is to put in some kind 
of cover crop in the orchard. Sow from 
early September to late October, depend- 


umbia, S.C.; Golds- ing on location—the further north the 
boro, N. C.; and earlier. A mixture of 15 or 20 pounds 
Elizabeth, N. C., of vetch seed and a bushel of rye or 
plant the following wheat or two bushels oats per acre should 


vegetables up to the 
dates given :— 
Beets to October 1. 
Cauliflower plants to 
November 1. 
Collard plants, Sep- 
tember 15. 
Carrots, to October 15. 
Celery plants to Oc- 
tober 1. 
Lettuce plants, September 1 to November 1. 
Mustard, October 1 to November 1. 
Onions, August 15 to October 15. 
English peas to September 10. 
Radishes to October 15. 
Spinach, August 15 to October 15, 
Turnips to October 1, 





L. A. NIVEN 


Below this line they may be planted later 
and above it the date should be moved up 
a little. A good general rule is to move 
up the dates about a week to each 100 
to 150 miles above the line, and a week 
later 100 to 150 miles below the line. 

Make Late Plantings of Snapbeans. 
—Few vegetables are more delicious in 
late fall, just about the time the first frost 
appears, than tender, crisp 
It is worth while, therefore, to make a 
late planting of these and even to take a 
chance on having them killed by frost 
before they mature. By planting on 
well prepared, highly fertilized and rich 
land, one can mature snapbeans in ap- 
proximately 45 to 50 days from the time 
they come up. It will usually take about 
a week for them to come up. There- 
fore, from 50 to 60 days from time of 
planting, one may reasonably expect ma- 
ture beans from late varieties, such as 
Late Refugee, which is one of the best 
for late planting. As soon as they are 
well up, push them with a side applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia. 

Cover Crops for the Orchard.—The 
orchard, no less than other portions of 
the farm, needs to grow a winter cover 
crop in order that plant food and humus 


snapbeans. 


do well. If grain alone is used increase 
the quantity somewhat. 


Controlling Fig Blight.—“My fig 
trees come out in the spring and then a 
whole limb will wither and die. Some- 
times the figs will be nearly ripe when 
the branches die. The trees are not 
more than half as large as they were 
several years ago, because I have been 
trimming out the dead limbs as soon as I 
notice them. Some of them have died 
out entirely. What should be done?” 


The trouble is, no doubt, due to blight, 
which often attacks fig limbs. Usually 
this disease can be recognized by a pink 
fungous growth which completely sur- 
rounds the infected branches or twigs 
and which may extend far up and down 
the branch. At first the leaves will wilt 
and fall off and the twigs gradually die. 
The method of control is to cut out these 
>branches and burn them as quickly as 
they are noted. Cut well back into the 
healthy wood because this fungus 
reaches farther back than the outward 
igns indicate. Then, in the winter give 
a thorough spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture to kill any of the spores that pass 
the winter on the wood. 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Govsright, 1928, by | 


Publishers Syndicate | 
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The money you ir into good fence pays divi- 
dends in increased farm earnings by better ro- 
« tation of crops and pastures. See our dealer in your 
- town for the kind of fence you need—American, 
Royal, Anthony or Monitor brands. All Zinc Insulated 
..2gainst rust and sold with a written guarantee. 


Banner Steel Posts « « - Ideal Steel Posts 


Banner and Ideal Steel Posts save time, work and money and insure your having 
stronger, straighter fences. Note the improved drop loop clamp and the continu- 
ous notches which make it easy to attach any or every line wire. 


Our dealer can make quick deliveries. 


American Steel and Wire Company 


Soles Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Birmingh Cleveland, W. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, re mg 7 day a St Lonis’ 
KansasCity, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, SaitLakeCity. 

*Los Angeles, *Portland, *Seattle, *U nited States Steei Products Co. 













may be added to the soil and for the 
further purpose of checking washing of 
the soil in winter. Except where the or- 
chard is on a steep hillside and in sod, 
some kind of a cover crop should be put 
in. Of the legumes, hairy vetch and 
Austrian winter peas are the leaders. 
Above the Cotton Belt, crimson clover 
one of the leaders. These legumes 
will not do well on poor soils. On such 
soils, rye is probably the best. On soils 
that are reasonably fertile, oats, wheat 
and barley will do well, but such soils if 
possible, should grow the winter legumes 
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“T despise hot weather. If I use much 
powder it streaks, an’ if I don’t use 
enough my double chins stick together. 

“lVWhen I hear a woman wishin’ she 
lived in a big town where folks qwasn t 
so nosey an narrow-minded, it don't s#- 
prise me none when her husband horse- 
whips some feller.” 
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like cheap seed 
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F a smooth-looking “slicker” 

offered you seed corn or seed 
oats, or seed wheat at a ridicu- 
lously low price— 

—and told you it would save you 
money and increase your crops— 
would you believe him? Of course 
not. You know that the only kind of 
seed worth planting is the best seed. 

That same thing is true of paint. 
“Cheap” paint, selling at a low 
price per gallon, seems to be eco- 
nomical. But it isn’t. 

It is “cheap” only because it is 
made “cheap.” It can’t be made of 
fine materials and sell at a lowprice. 
The makers would soon go out of 
business. And poor materials can’t 


do a good job. 


What is Paint Economy? 
To be economical a paint must have 
great covering powers—wonderful 
durability—and long-lasting colors. 

Only superfine materials which 
are costly—a scientifically “bal- 
anced” formula—and skillful man- 
ufacturing can produce these three 
qualities. 

Fine old SWP House Paint is 
made that way. It may cost slightly 
more in the can— BUT— it costs 
less on the wall. 

For every 11 gallons of “cheap” 


alse 


paint, only 7 gallons of SWP are 
required. That’s a difference of 4 
gallons. Figure it up and you'll find 
that SWP House Paint costs about 
thesameas “cheap” paint by the job. 
Then consider durability. SWP 
insures you good service on the wall 
for many years without repainting. 
“Cheap” paint soon begins to chip 
— peel — chalk 
—fade. Inside of 
only five years 
you will pay out 
two to five times 
your original cost 
for repainting. 
Fine old SWP 
saves that heavy 
expense for you. 


The *‘Master Touch’’ 


You may hear arguments as to 
formulas—meant to lead youastray. 

But remember this: The SWP 
balanced formula has been openly 
printed for years. Yet the char- 
acteristic qualities of SWP have 
never been duplicated. 

A good formula isuseless without 
fine materials. Fine materials are 
useless without a good formula. 
And even a good formula and fine 
materials will not produce a paint 
to equal SWP without the “Master 
Touch” of Sherwin-Williams scien- 
tific experts. All three are needed. 

When you see a “cheap” paint 
attempting to copy our formula 








The ballyhoo of the 
“unknown” canvasser 
is usually “cheap” 


cononry 


—remember that “off-grade” 
materials can be used with any for- 
mula. Don’t be misled. And remem- 
ber, too, that the vital element in 
SWP, the “Master Touch” of the 
great paint scientists who make it, 
is an ingredient that can never be 
successfully copied. It is the spirit 
of Sherwin-Williams. 


Use the best paint 
and save money 


Before you paint your house or 
buildings again see “Paint Head- 
quarters”—the local Sherwin-Wil- 
liams dealer. Get his material esti- 
mate on SWP. Compare it with 
what “cheap” paint will cost you. 
What is true of 
house paint and 
barn paint is also 
true of any other 
paint product for 
exterior or inte- 
rior use. “Cheap” 





The amazing “bar- 
aller ? 

gain” offer is gen- 

erally “cheap” paint 


stuff is always the 
most expensive. 
If you do not know your nearest 
Sherwin-Williams dealer, write us. 
We will send his name and a copy 
of the famous Sherwin-Williams 
Farm Painting Guide. It saves 
mistakes in painting. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS , 


VARNISHES m9’ ht 
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YOUR FENCE stands 
guard night and day, rain or 
shine, every day in the year. 
Not any farm equipment 
works more steadily; none 
deserves more thoughtful 
selection and construction. 


The need for good fenc- 
ing has greatlyincreased with 
the newer systems of farm- 
ing. Hog sanitation as it is 
understood today, requires 
that the animals be kept out 
in the fields, away from the 
barn and the old feed lot. 
Each year the herd must be 
moved to a new clean field. 


This system of sanitation, 
with hogging down of pas- 
ture and other crops, is the 
basis of profit in hog raising. 
Tight fencing is the begin- 
ning of the whole system. 


You pay the cost of good 
fencing whether you have 
the fence or not. Labor 
saved in hogging down a 
crop, the extra ear of corn 
here and there that would be wasted, the 
half dozen runty pigs suffering from worms, 
these little items soon amount to enough to 
make a substantial payment on the cost. 


Think of your fence as a piece of working 
equipment that will earn you money if you 
give ita chance. Then when you buy fenc- 
ing, buy it with full appreciation of what you 
are going to expect in the way of service. 




















































































































Depend on Fence Advertised in This Publication 






THE WAY TO SAVE 
MONEYon fencing isto buy 
the best quality. Here’s why. 
One of the heavy costs of a 
fence is the labor of putting 
it up. If you have to do it 
over again every few years, 
thecostrunshigh. Itismore 
economical to put up good 
wire, on good posts, and then 
not have to touch it for 
many years. 


You can buy fence wire 
made of cheap steel skimped 
on gauge and washed with 
a thin coat of galvanizing, 
and think you are saving 
money. Butwhen this wire 
stands a little while it begins 
to rust, and instead of econ- 
omy you have an expensive 
job that must be done all 
over again. 


The slight extra invest- 
ment in quality fence wire 
will pay big interest. Such 
quality wire as made today 
is full gauge, strong, and 
much less subject to rust. The outer coating 
is put on tightly and thickly, and will not 
crack at the joints. 


To get wire of this quality you must trust 
the manufacturer. But be sure you trust the 
right one. Fence manufacturers who adver- 
tise in this paper are tried and true. Their 
trade marks mean good faith, sound mate- 
rial, good workmanship and true economy. 





























The General Electric refrigerator is 
always clean and dry and does away 
with the inconvenience of ice. 





The Hotpoint portable oven can be 
moved about and provides accurate 
heat control for better baking. 


The Hotpoint electric Super-Iron is 
the last word in ironing satisfaction. 
Over eight million are in use. 





The Hotpoint electric percolator 
makes delicious coffee at the table— 
and keeps coffee hot. 


























GENERAL ELECTRIC 





All The Hot Water You Need! 


VEN for the great convenience of having plenty of 
hot water, it isn’t much fun to keep a roaring fire 
going on a summer’s day. 


But summer is the very season when dishes and cooking 
and milking utensils must be kept immaculately clean. 
And at thé end of a hot day, there’s nothing so refreshing 
as a warm bath. 


Throughout the year, am electric water heater furnishes 
plenty of hot water, and the kitchen remains cool. 
This is just one way in which electric equipment is 
making life easier on the farm. 


Tune in on WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO 
(Oakland), for the General Electric Weekly Farm Program. 


Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask the 
power company for a copy of the new G-E Farm Book which 
explains more than 100 uses for electricity on the farm. 














ALL RUBBER -and with the 


lines of the expensive jae- 


@ . 
Die 


hunting shoe ae 


ERE’S a highcut laced boot that will give you 
long days of work or hunting and a shoe 
you’ll be proud to wear to town. Knit lined, all 
rubber, for muddy going through wet brush, the 
Deerfoot has those slim, trim, style lines that 
custom bootmakers put into the most expensive 


leather field shoes, 


In this many-purpose Hood boot those trim lines are 
the result of a snug fitting at heel and instep that 
insures the utmost in comfort for the outdoor man. 


You’ll know the Deerfoot by the Hood name across 


its long-wearing grey tire tread sole. 


Like the famous Hood Red Boot and equally well- 
known Kattle King the Deerfoot boasts the Yellow 
Arrow which Hood put only on their special 
super-quality footwear, 
By 
Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR | CANVAS SHOBS [| PNEUMATIC TIRES || SOLID TIRES. 
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} HEELS - SOLES - TILING 
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mS. shedding and rotting. 


September 15, 1928 





SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 





In Pithy Paragraphs From 
County Agents 


EORGETOWN.— One club mem- 
ber, A. J. Tilton, Jr., reports that 
his hive of bees, transferred from 
a box gum to a patent hive last season, 
has so far this spring pro- 
duced 80 pounds of honey 
and is still going strong.— 
M. M. McCord. 
Il 
McCormicka— The first 
cooperative sale of wool 
ever held at McCormick 
was held in June. At this 
sale, 11 sheep growers disposed of 1,052 
pounds of wool at an average price of 
35 cents net. A representative of a 
North Carolina firm was on hand to re- 
ceive the wool, and paid cash for it.— 
Thos. W. Morgan. 





Ill 
Anderson. — Alfalfa is still proving 
highly satisfactory. It has already been 
cut twice this season and is making 
splendid growth on the third cutting. 
Farmers having alfalfa feel greatly re- 
lieved, as there is a feed shortage.—S. 
M. Byars. 
IV 
Fairfield —Through my office I have 
distributed to the farmers in the county 
4,000 pounds of Sudan grass seed. Most 
of this is sowed for hay, but some for 
summer grazing. We have been sowing 
Sudan grass in the county the last few 
years, and the farmers seem to be well 
pleased with this crop—R. H. Lemmon. 


Vv 


Clarendon.— Our bean season was 
the most profitable truck crop we have 
ever attempted. Starting with this pro- 
ject about five years ago, we have been 
steadily increasing our production. This 
year our sales ran well over $10,000.— 
F. M. Rast. 


VI 


Oconee.—Poultry shipped last month 
brings the tonnage for the year to date 
to 147,679 pounds, or nine carloads, which 
has brought to 2,568 farmers a total of 
$31,380.46. This tonnage surpasses pre- 
vious yearly records.—G. H. Griffin. 

Vil 
_ Marlboro.—The value of early seed- 
ing of oats has been clearly demonstrated 
here this year. Yields varying from 50 
to 74 bushels per acre have been har- 
vested by men who used pedigreed seed, 


treated to prevent smut, and sowed in 
October.—W. D. Wood. 
VIII 

Hampton.— The fertilizer experi- 


ment with cotton in the two-year rota- 
tion is showing up remarkably well. The 


- half-acre check plot through the center 


of the field is very poor compared with 
that on which the nitrate of soda was 
used—not more than half as large and 
is yellow and unhealthy looking.—J. K. 
Dorman. 

IX 


Spartanburg.—Beardless barley has 
been found by many farmers to furnish 
a superior grazing crop for winter com- 
pared with rye and oats. Many farmers 
say that they graze the beardless barley 
as late as the first of March and then 
secure a grain yield of 30 to 45 bushels 
per acre. Fed as a grain ration, it has 
feeding value equivalent to corn.—L. S. 
Jeffords. 


HEAVY RAINS PROMOTE BOLL! 
WEEVIL DAMAGE | 


eS Fo j 
Avcust at Raleigh was the wettest 
¥ August in twenty years and early 
September was still wetter. Sixteen and 
a half inches of rain fell in thirty days 
from August 5 to September 5 probably 
breaking all previous records. 

: Excessive recent rains are reported from 
Norfolk to Savannah and Macon, and 
from Raleigh westward with weather con- 
ditions unfavorable everywhere east of 
Mississippi except in spots—heavy weevil 
damage to cotton and much rotting. Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkan- 
Sas also report rain and weevil-increase, 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


‘Buttermilk Making.’ 
We Also Sell 


Butter Boxes 

No. 2 Size $8.50 
No. 3 Size 10.00 
No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.O.B. Atlan 





ta 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY Co. 
Dept. 111 Atlanta, Ga. 








cr 


WANTED: | 


An assistant farmer on a nine thousand 
acre farm. Must have had a broad experi- 
ence in agricultural work and be familiar 
with power machinery. Salary One Hun- 
dred Fifty per month. Give full particulars 
in first letter. 

N.H.C., P.O. Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 
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The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder, 








WwW Makes your car 
pay Winter profits 
ae Let this fall and winter be profitable sawing seasons. Cut your wood with a Monarch Aute 
Saw, then move on to your neighbors. For here is a saw that follows a car 
or truck as a trailer anywhere and can be connected for profitable sawing op- 
rations in two minutes. You can also drive any belt driven machin- 
ery requiring up to ten horsepower by detaching saw blade and at- 
taching special power pulley. No injury to tires or car. Guaran- 

teed absolutely satisfactory or your money refunded. 

each spuaty to act as our exelu- 
or liberal proposition. 


Co Ine. 


»>T.- GREENSBORO, N 








We are looking for one good man in 
sive dealer on part or full time. Write quickly 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR} 


be 





ONDAY, September 17.—In your 
fail housecleaning use thin corn- 
starch to clean the windows and mirrors. 
It can be wiped off with a soft cloth 
after being allowed 
to dry thoroughly. 


Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 18—A sense of 
weakness and infer- 
iority, if allowed to 
develop in a_ child, 
will prove very dif- 
ficult to overcome 
and a_ tremendous 
handicap to achieve- 
ment. Be liberal 
with your praises for a child. 


Wednesday, September 19—An appe- 
tizing dessert may be made from leftov- 
ers. Next time you have a baked pie 
shell fill it with any leftover fruit or 
mixture of fruit and nuts, cover with a 
soft custard and top with meringue or 
serve with ice cream or whipped cream. 

Thursday, September 20.—No person 
with a bad breath was ever popular. The 
causes are lack of dentist care, lack of 
frequent brushing, too much heavy food 
‘and constipation. Rinsing the mouth ev- 
ery night with water to which a little 
soda has been added will frequently cor- 
rect the defect. 

Friday, September 21.— 

Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped high in the air. 

She cried, “In our county there is a big 
bounty 

For vote-slackers, everywhere!” 

The little dog laughed to hear the news, 

And said, “I’m giad, you can bet, 

That something’s to be done with the lazy 
ones 

Who never have voted yet.” 


—Mrs. R. J. Hadden. 


Register now. Be sure to go see that 
your name is on the voter’s list. You 
cannot vote on election day unless it is 
there beforehand. 

Saturday, September 22-—An_ attrac- 
tive garnish for cold meats and salads 
may be made by rolling tightly several 
large lettuce leaves and keeping them in 
a cool place until needed. When ready 
to serve, cut the roll into half-inch pieces 
and you will have dainty green rosettes 
which add greatly to the appearance of 
the dish. 

Sunday, September 23—"“There is no 
better way to show our trust in God 
than to busy ourselves with the things 
He asks us to do.”"—Dr. Matthie Bab- 
cock. 


DESSERTS MADE THE DAY | 
| 








BEFORE 


OUSEWIVES are all interested in 

desserts of all kinds but particu- 
larly in those which can be made the day 
before serving them. 


A dessert is the topping off of a meal 
and to some people no meal is complete 
unless a dessert is served regardless of 
how simple. 

Desserts are many and varied, rang- 
ing from the simplest to the most elabor- 
ate pudding. The elaborateness depends 
upon the decorations or"garnishes or the 
amount of whipped cream served with 
the dessert. 

Everyone should keep on hand a num- 
ber of foods which can be used to gar- 





nish desserts such as nuts, candied fruits, ~ 


cocoanut, cherries and various kinds of 
colored candies. These all add to the 
attractiveness of the dessert regardless 
of how simple it may be. 

Desserts are classified according to 
the predominating food element, such as 
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protein, fat, starchy and fruit desserts. 


The protein desserts are made up of 
all the custards, ice creams and others 
with a basis of eggs or milk. 


Desserts containing a large amount of 
whipped cream and nuts come under the 
fat classification. Those made with corn- 
starch and tapioca are of the starchy 
class. 


Fruits are always acceptable at the 
close of a meal either fresh, canned or 
dried. There are many possibilities of 
preparing them in many attractive ways. 


Desserts of a cake foundation are al- 
ways popular, as are those using a rich 
biscuit dough mixture. 

2 


Besides cakes and pies, which may be 
used the next day after making them, 
here are a few recipes for desserts which 
also may be used the next day :— 


Coffee Custard.—Two cups milk, 2 table- 
spoons ground coffee, 3 eggs, 4% cup sugar, 
% teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon vanilla. Scald 
milk with coffee and strain. Beat eggs 
slightly; add sugar, salt, vanilla, and milk. 
Strain into individual buttered molds, set in 
pan of hot water and bake until firm. 


Chocolate Bread Pudding—One cup soft 
stale bread crumbs, 14 squares unsweetened 
chocolate, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups milk, yolks 3 
eggs, 2 tablespoons butter, % teaspoon salt, 
Y% teaspoon vanilla. Add bread, chocolate 
and sugar to cold milk, reserving % cup. 
Put in double boiler and let cook wntil a 
smooth paste is formed. Beat yolks of eggs 


Sas 


WATCHING HERSELF GROW 

Demonstration agents are interested in 
everything that relates to efficiency, be it 
health, schools or what. The illustration, 
made by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows a child keeping track of her own 
weight in ¢onnection with her health score 
card. . 





until light, add reserved milk, butter and salt 
and stir into hot mixture. Cook until mix- 
ture thickens, then add vanilla. Turn im a 
buttered pudding dish and bake in a mod- 
erate oven 20 minutes. Cool slightly, cover 
with meringue and bake in a moderate oven 
8 minutes. Serve very cold. 


For the meringue beat the whites of 3 eggs 
until stiff and add gradually 4% cup powdered 
sugar, continuing the beating; then cut and 
fold in % cup powdered sugar and add % 
teaspoon vanilla. 

Baked Apples.—Wipe and core sour apples. 
Put in a baking dish and fill 
cavities with sugar and spice. 
Allow % cup sugar and 4% 
teaspoon cinnamon or nutmeg 
to 8 apples. If nutmeg is 
used, a few drops lemon juice 
and a few gratings from rind 
of lemon to each apple is an 


(ert ean en 
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€hocolate Custard Mixture.—One pint milk, 
% cake unsweetened chocolate (4 pound), 4% 
cup sugar, 4 eggs, 4 cup butter, 4 teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon vanilla. Melt the chocolate 
in the double boiler. Add the sugar, salt 
and milk. Mix well. Separate the eggs. 
When the milk is hot, pour the mixture into 
the lightly beaten yolks. Cook until thick- 
ened, stirring constantly. Add the butter, 
beat until well mixed and fold this custard 
mixture into the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Stir in the vanilla. Chill before pour- 
ing over the sponge cake. 











MAKING THE SPONGE 
CAKE TO BE USED 

FOR ICE-BOX CAKE— 

A DESSERT MADE TODAY 
FOR TOMORROW 





peas 


improvement. Cover bottom of dish with 
boiling water and bake in a hot oven until 
soft, basting often with syrup in dish. Serve 
cold with cream. 





PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


- of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. Send 15 cents 
today for your copy, addressing Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 











[HOW TO MAKE ICE-BOX CAKE| 


HOCOLATE ice-box cake is made 

of sponge cake with a chocolate cus- 
tard mixture spread between the layers. 
It is put in the refrigerator overnight to 
give the flavors time to blend and inten- 
sify and may then be served with whipped 
cream or icing as a dessert. To make 
the sponge cake, which is the basis of 
ice-box cake, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics gives the following ingredients 
and directions :— 


Sponge Cake.—Four eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 
cup sifted soft wheat flour, 3 tablespoons cold 
water, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon vanilla, 
% teaspoon lemon juice. Separate the egg 
yolks from the whites and beat the yolks 
well. Gradually beat in the sugar, using a 
Dover egg beater. Add the water and con- 
tinue the beating until the mixture is very 
thick and light. Sift the dry ingredients 
together and then fold them into the egg and 
sugar mixture: Then fold in the stiffly beat- 
en whites of the eggs and add the flavoring. 
Grease a tube pan slightly, pour in the cake 
batter and bake from 45 to 50 minutes in a 
moderate oven at a temperature of 325 de- 
grees F. 





When the cake is cool, split it into three 
sections, beginning at the top. Place the 
bottom section,of the cake in the tube 
pan and pour over it half of the chocolate 
custard mixture made by the recipe below. 
Then put the next section in place and pour 
in the remainder of the chocolate. Cover 
with the top layer. Set the cake in the ice 
box overnight or for several hours. When 
ready to serve turn onto a platter and sprin- 
kle with powdered sugar, or fill the center 
with whipped cream or cover with chocolate 
icing. 





| FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE. | 
| LETTERS | 


A | 





AM sure the extension workers all 

over the South would be happy if 
they could just read the Farm Wives’ 
Contest letters on the subject “Why I Am 
Glad I Am a Glub Woman.” Everyone 
of the letters was perfectly splendid and 
what wonderful stories each of them 
would make if we had the time and space 
to print them. The judges awarded the 
first prize to Mrs. E. R. Shannon, York 
County, S. C., and to Mrs. W. A. Mor- 
ris, Limestone County, Ala., they gave 
second place, and to Mrs. J. M. McWil- 
liams, Kemper County, Miss., third 
place. Since there is only one prize to 
be given in the farm wives’ contest we 
are sending small tokens to the winners 
of second and third places. 


“Why I am Glad I Am a Club 


Woman” 
F THERE chances to be among the 


ones who read this a woman reared on 
the farm, whose girlhood had reached its 
zenith during the early nineties, she only 
can appreciate the vast difference be- 
tween those days and the present. Then, 
unless a rural home was one of wealth 
and affluence, the average girl’s home, 
room and life were drab affairs to say 
the least. 

Since the advent of home demon- 
stration work into rural sections and 
the R. F. D. which carries The Pro- 
gressive Farmer everywhere and the 
organization of every conceivable kind 
of club which would prove helpful, won- 
derful results have been accomplished. 
Thousands of homes have been improved 
and a new incentive has been given t? 
tired rural women. Weather-beaten tarm 
homes have given way to painted ones, 
with green lawns and flowers and shrubs 
well arranged about the base of the house. 
Women and girls have learned not only 
to satisfy the material needs of the body 
with proper food and clothing but to sat- 
isfy the soul in its craving for beautiful 
things in the home. 

We have been taught how to wield the 
paint brush and swing the dye pot % 
that by careful planning one can Soom 
have a charming room with very small 


expense, for through the efforts of OW 
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have learned the principles of pleasing 
color combinations. 

We have also learned to turn practical 
knowledge into financial account. Women 
who had to look to their husbands for 
every penny before the organization of 
home demonstration clubs, 
can now earn hundreds of 
dollars annually because 
they have specialized in 
some line of work. This 
club work has given 
them a vision and incen- 
tive to go forward. They 
are winning prizes at state ; 
short courses, which, aside 4 
from the social feature, ‘ 
also teach us something 
new each day. They come 
home fairly rejuvenated 
and filled with enthus- 
jasm. 

Mention must also be 
made of the curb mar- 
ket, which aside from a financial stand- 
point, is one of the most pleasant features 


of home demonstration work; for 
the barrier (imaginary) which we 
thought loomed high between Mrs. 


Rural and Mrs. Urban has been broken 
down through pleasant contact with each 
other on Saturday mornings. This, in 
itself, has served to broaden, deepen, 
strengthen and enliven our lives, not to 
mention the pleasure and benefits derived 
from the council meetings and the month- 
ly club meetings. 


In my youth, unless a girl had either 
a very patient mother or a gift for sew- 
ing or cooking, she often went out into 
the world to set up a home of her own 
perfectly ignorant of the knowledge of 
these important essentials. The rural 
girl now joins a club with perhaps no 
special talent for any certain line of 
work. However, through contact with 
others, she is given incentive and soon 
develops into a full-fledged little cook 
or seamstress. 


Before the organization of home dem- 
onstration clubs, cooking in many rural 
homes was done in a haphazard, unscien- 
tific manner, with no thought given to 
the planning of meals in order that the 
body might be given the foods essential 
to health, The following lines, being 
full of significance, are quoted verbatim 


’ from the health talk of a-famous phy- 


sician: “If one had to choose between a 
quarter of a million dollars and a 
knowledge of decent preparation of food, 
I believe the latter would be the more 





desirable legacy. Riches often lead to 
sinfulness and destruction but good cook- 
ing maketh the heart glad and promoteth 
length of days.” 

I am sure that this man’s hat would be 
off to every home demonstration agent 


‘ in South Carolina if he | 
Winthrop | 
during a State 


could be at 
College 
Short Course and see 
what is being done to 
promote health and hap- 
piness for the rural 
women, My own heart 
swells with pride when | 
see girls and women 
seated at the front after 
having been found pro- 
ficient in preparation and 
planning of a meal, What 
is true of this state is, 
of course, being done all 
over our. broad land. 
These clubs mean a re- 
creation of rural homes. Through the 
efforts of the home demonstration club, 
plus the right faith in ourselves, our 
fellowmen and our Creator, we shall, I 
trust, some day see all rural homes 

“Economically sound, 

Mechanically convenient, 

Physically healthful, 

Morally wholesome, 

Artistically satisfying, 

Mentally stimulating, 

Socially responsible, 

Spiritually inspiring, 

Founded upon mutual affection and 

respect.” 


MRS. E. R. SHANNON. 


Honorable Mention 


O THE following the judges awarded 

Honorable Mention for their letters 
were too good to go unrewarded. Names 
and counties are given. 


North Carolina 
Mrs. P. D. Carpenter, Rutherford; Mrs. J. 
D. Buffum, Beaufort; Mrs. John K. Sanders, 
Johnston; Mrs. P. C. Henry, Catawba; Mrs. 
J. B. Partin, Halifax; Mrs. L. P. Holt, Ala- 
mance; Mrs. W. T. Covington, Robeson; Mrs. 
Joe Lyerly, Rowan; Mrs. J. D. Kellum, Ons- 
low; Mrs. E. A. Harp, Catawba; Mrs. T. C. 
Maxwell, Cumberland; Mrs. L. Rebeckah 
Charles, Davie; Mrs. Joseph Wardin, Meck- 
lenberg; Mrs. M. S. Burns, Nash. 
South Carolina 
Miss Lula Smith, York; Mrs. W.°G. Web- 
ster, Cherokee; Miss Ina Sanders, Barnwell. 
Virginia 
Mrs. E. G. Currin, Jr., Brunswick. 
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2538—Semi-sports Frock.—This style is de- 

Signed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 

40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 

material with % yard of 36-inch con- 

trasting. A dress that is appropri- 

ate for either the college girl or the 

matron. The material may be either 

cotton, silk or wool; if for a dress to 

worn all winter, use a pretty 

shade of tan wool crepe and trim it 

ina lighter shade of tan with brown 
buttons and buckle. 

488—Smart Morning Dress.—This style is 

designed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 


Sees ceneeene 























40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 8% yards of binding. 

3366—Individual Type.—This style is de- 
signed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material. The sort of dress that is 
becoming to the large figure for it 
gives the long lines needed. Can’t 
you just imagine a dress made by 
this pattern of pretty blue, tan, black 
or even dark red, trimmed with a 
collar of cream lace and a buckle of 
black or smoked pearl? 





Family Outfitter. 
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Set by No. 
Postage paid to introduce 
this bargain to you. 


















State size. Order by No. 


FKS87 
for 2 shirts, only . . — 


Postage paid to introduce this bargain to you. 











Simply unbeat- ) 
able values like these on 
every page of our big new Fall 
and Winter 1928-9 Style Book and 


Postcard brings 
your copy—FREE. Write today! 


2 Cut SLIPS 
1— 


Rarely do you have 
an opportunity to 
get a bargain like 
this. Two well-made 
slips for less money, 
probably, than you 
could buy the mate- 
rial alone. One of 
rade mus- 

embroid- 
ered; other of lus- 
trous mercerized 
cotton Pon 
Launder beauti 
Big value! Send $1.00 
and we will send set 


folly. 


reen. 
State size and 
One size 
and color to set. 
Order 2-Piece 


Price for ag pee $ 1 .00 


Rare 
Bargain 


Genuine 
nationally 
known Amos- 
keag Cham- 
bray Shirts. 
We consider 
this the 
world’s great- 


of fine yarn 


uarantee sorbent quality, and two 
ast color, washcl a Set 
Full cut, well two face towels, about 


co - made, has 2 
x . big button- 

thru pockets. 
Not over four shirts toacustomer. Send $1.00 and we will mail 
two shirts to you at once. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


Color, Blue only. Sizes, 14% to 17 neckband. 
sd pe $ 1 .00 


(989 R) 19 


pp gait 








Three splendid blouses for ¢ 


titehed ¢ 





double Zz ly 

with attached collar, open cuffs and one pocket, 
Blouses come in fine-fast color Blue Chambray, 
neat BlueStriped Chambray, and Striped Percale. 
Sold only in assortments of three. Send only $1.00 
and we will mail the blouses to you immediately. 

Sizes, 6 to 14 years. State size. 

Order by No. 43FK5782. $ 1.00 
Price, 3 Blouses foronly . . . e 

Postage paid tointroduce this bargain to you. 










“Cannon” Made 


Za 
Towel 
st OOS 


Amazing — this bargain 
Eight genuine‘‘Cannon’’ 
made towels of soft, ab- 

















16x 28 in., with colored 
borders; t 


; two colored 
check Turkish towels, 17 
x36 in.; two bleached Turkish towels, 1914 x34 in.; 
two colored border Turkish towels, 16x30 in., and 
two Turkish wash cloths. a at mill in 
sanitary sealed package. Send with order. 
Order by No. 43FW9435. 89c 
Price, 10-Piece Set, only .. . 
Postage paid to introduce this bargain to you. 





FREE 312-Page Style Book and Family Outfitter Catalog with your order or upon receipt of postcard request. 





Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 
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y Woman Can 
Look Stylish 


MAE MARTIN 
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_ Most 
just “good managers.” 
simple ways to 
things conform to this season’s styles. 

Thousands of 


how easily they can transform a dress, 
or blouse, or coat by the quick magic 


stylish-looking women are 
They know 
make last season’s 


them have learned 


of home tinting or dyeing. Anyone 
can do this successfully with true, 
fadeless Diamond Dyes. The “know- 
how” is in the dyes. They don’t streak 
or spot like inferior dyes. New, fash- 
ionable: tints appear like magic right 
over the out-of-style or faded colors. 
Only Diamond Dyes produce perfect 
results. Insist on them and save dis- 
appointment. 


My new 64-page illustrated book, 


“Color Craft,” gives hundreds of 
money-saving hints for renewing 
clothes and draperies. It’s Free. 


Write for it, now, to Mae Martin, 
Dept. E-133, Diamond Dyes, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 








30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply woptectalt The Lome] 
AGEN UINE DAVIS; PHON- 
OGRAPH on 80 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 





* ita‘me eppertonlty. 


DAVIS PHONOGRAPH 
Dept. 42x 166 KOKOMO, 


INVENTS AIR- BURNING 
INCANDESCENT LIGHT 


Akron, Ohio.—An amazing new kind of lamp 
that produces a 300 candle power light and 
is 20 times brighter than oil wick lamps, has 
been invented by a local man. It burns 96% 
air and 4% common kerosene (coal oil). Offi- 
cial Laboratory tests show an amazing low 
operating cost of only one cent per day for 
average family use, making it far more eco- 
nomical than wick lamps. 

The inventor, J. C. Steese, 329 Steese Blidg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these 
lamps for 3 days’ FREE trial or even to 
give one FREE to the first user in each lo- 
cality who will help him introduce it. Send 
him your name today—also ask him to ex- 
plain how you can get the agency and with- 
ast experience or capital make $9 to $18 a 

ay. 
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There may never be 
a “last word,” but the 
latest word in flash- 


lights is— 


1—All polished reflectors 


fully protected from spot- 
ting and tarnishing. 


2—Non-rolling lens cap. 


3—Handy springless focus- 
ing adjustment — will not 
get out of order. 


4— Easily operated, posi- 
tive-contact switch. 


§—Every case corrugated 
—adds strength,—protects 
from denting, — provides 
non-slip grip. 


6—2-in-1 hanger — ring 
combined with hook. It 
hangs from a nail or hooks 
to a pocket, buttonhole or 
belt and a score of other 
convenient places. 


“Convenience Multiplied” 
BARNEY & BERRY, INC. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


ICE and ROLLER SKATES 
FLASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 
FISHING TACKLE — TOOLS 
WALDEN CUTLERY 










Men Wanted 
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Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn, 
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Keep on Stepping Ahead 
gg Brother Scouts:— 


This has been an encouraging sum- 
mer to us in scout work. More interest 
has been evident than at any other time 
during the last two 
years. A much 
larger number of 
new members came 
into the Boy Scouts 
of America through 
The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe the 
past three months 
than during the 
same period last 
summer. Many 
scouts have organ- 


| Diggerence in 


Boy Since He ized tribes on a 

| ane ene solid basis and have 

iG ne Cc OUTS been doing good 
work. 





—Drawn by Clark Cour- 

sey, GC. (7) Now we come to 
the autumn-time and school time once 
more—and here is our message to 
you: Keep up the fine start you have 
made this summer in scouting. The boy 
who stays in scouting only three months 
has hardly begun to realize the oppor- 
tunities that are open to him. Six months 
or a year from now, if you stay in, 
scouting will mean ten times as much to 


The Lone Scout | 


LONE Scout is a fellow who 

is not afraid to face the world 
and make his stand. He can be 
relied on at all times. He ts con- 
fident, but not conceited. He helps 
his fellow man, and*is obedient to 
his superiors. He obeys the laws 
and the oath of his organization. 
The scout is kind. Heis honest n 
all his dealings. He believes in the 
laws of clean sportsmanship. He 
is a true student of nature. The 
scout is clean in body, mind, and 
in spirit. He loves his country and 
its citizens. He is a Regular Fel- 
low. 


HOWARD McKENZIE (5) 














\ 








seem to know Papa, for when I started 
plowing when school was out hardly a 
one followed my plow while there were 
a good many following his. One night 
at quitting time we counted over 21 on 
the field where we had been working. 

The mockingbirds have built their 
nest within a few steps of the house for 
the past three years. How we have en- 
joyed watching them making their nest 
and feeding the young. 

Last spring the shrikes built their nest 
in a pine tree in the yard. 











Tests, the booster 
program, correspondence with brother 
scouts, the merit medals, and merit 
badges—all these are open to you—and 
through them you can discover “new 
worlds” just as truly as Columbus dis- 
covered a new world. 

Recently organized tribes, build your 
tribe around test work, varied enough to 
keep each member interested. If you 
haven’t yet secured some adult to act as 
your tribe guide, see if all of you to- 
gether can’t discover one now. Worth 
Helms, Monroe, N. C., who recently or- 
ganized the Bob White Tribe, is taking a 
step ahead of most of us. He writes: 
“After we get started in scouting, I am 
going to try to get our county agent to 
form a 4-H club here.” That’s just one 
of the many opportunities that are open. 

And don’t forget that if at any time 
you have any question you would like 
to ask, I’m here to help you answer it. 

Yours in scouting, 
ALEXANDER NUNN. 


BIRDS HIS NEIGHBORS 


FTER reading Uncle P. F.’s letter 
of a féw weeks ago, I thought prob- 
ably he would be interested in a few of 
the bird friends we have about the place. 
There is a covey of quail that range in 
the garden lately. A time or two last 
summer some quail came into the yard 
and wallowed in a flower bed. 
Then there are the tramp blackbirds 
that continually follow the plow. And 
the insects they catch is a sight. They 


you as it does now. 














| SPEARS AND ARROWHEADS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS | 








by PAVIP UT IMBERLAKE 


—Drawn by David Timberlake, Atlee, Va. (10) 





My brother and I have a few bird 
houses up about the place in which blue- 
birds build every year. 

The whole family enjoys the company 
of the feathered friends. We do not see 
how we could get along without their 
ongs of cheer. I cannot tell which is 
my favorite bird, but it is either the 
bob white or mockingbird. 

GLENN MANESS (15). 


Deane, Arkansas. 





| SANDLAPPERS HAVE GOOD 
RALLY 


WENT to the South Carolina Rally. 

I had been telling you fellows it 
would be good but I hadn’t said it by 
half. The fun really started at 3 o’clock 
Friday, August 2, but I was late. In 
fact, I limped into camp at 6 o’clock Sat- 
urday afternoon. You see, owing to 
the ‘state of my: purse, I found it neces- 
sary to hitch-hike from Latta, S. C., to 
Greenwood. I was on the road 31 hours. 


I was not personally acquainted with 
any of the fellows but the first scout I 
spoke to as I ambled into the camp was 
Weldon James. I also met Fred Hen- 
ery, another rising contributor, as well 
as Reginald Syneath and the rest of the 
Greenwood Gang. I was the only scout 
present from a distance but the 400 
miles I traveled were as nothing beside 
the pleasure. 





The business meeting was held Satur- 
day night and the following officers elec- 
ted for the league: Luther Clark, presi- 
dent; Weldon James, vice-president; 


The Progressive Farmer 


Two district 
It was voted 
League have an Official 
Luther Clark edit the 
The first issue will be out soon. 


Fred Henery, secretary. 
leaders were also elected. 
that the State 
organ and that 
same. 

It was wonderful though only 11 were 
present. Come next time. 

LUTHER CLARK, GC, (10) 
Galivants Ferry, S. C. 


| BOOSTER CONTEST RESULTS | 


EE, but it was a hot race. At the 

very last minute Pinnell Griggs, Pop- 
lar Branch, N. C., sent in by special de- 
livery letter the application of Herman 
Aydlett that added two points to his 
score and won for him first place. 
Robley Poche, Hymel, La., who kept in 
the very thick of the fight week after 
week, won second place, two points be- 
hind Pinnell Griggs. Jack Carter, Ax- 
ton, Va., came in third with a total of 14 













A FELLOWS 
*GOT TO 


KNOW HIS STUFF] 
To BE A PULLER, 


0 
NOW you TeLt em 
JAKE” 





-Drawn by Ralph Lineberger, GC, Maiden, N. C. (16) 


points. It was especially encouraging to 
see so many scouts taking part in the 
contest. To the three highest contestants 
awards will be made as follows :— 

First—A Scout Axe with Scabbard. 

Second—Official Boy Scout Belt with 
Buckle. 

Third—Chester A. Reed’s Bird Guide of 
“Land Birds East of the Rockies.” 


National Headquarters is also award- 
ing to first and second prize winners, 
Lone Scout rings. 


The final contest score was as fol- 
lows :— 

Points 

Pinnell Griggs, Poplar Branch, N. C... 22 
Robley Poche, Hymel, 20 
Vaek Caster, AStet.¥ Bs. sisiceraccntsgeese 14 
Worth Helms, Monroe, N. C. .......... 8 
lforace F. Lawson, Hohenwald, Tenn... 6 
Omer E. Collins, Botkinburg, Ark. .... 6 
Richard Kyles, Statesville, N. C. ...... 4 
Tullman Wood, Poplar Branch, N. C. 2 
Roy BH. Ladd, Tenaqat, Aim. cess cceesse 2 
Ben Doman, Aqiten, Als. ce isciedcvsiaenes 2 
M. E. Griffin; Kingsland, Ark. .......... 2 
Will W. Reese, Pittsburg, Ga. ........ 2 
Charles Wilburn, Artesia, Miss. ......-- 2 
Lamar Wallis, Belden, Miss. ...........- 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


R. C. McLean, Jr., Eagle Springs, N. C. 
Lona Wheeler, Brooksville, Ala. ........ 
Malcolm Kemp, Sopchoppy, Fila. ........ 
. A. Graugnard, Jr., St. James, La... 
Joseph Norwood Reynolds ..........++++ 
A. L. Flowers, Carthage, Miss. .........- 
H. R. Frazier, High Point, N. C. ...... 
H. W. Webster, Jr., Rennert, N. C....... 
Foy Glover, Tolar, Texas ........ceeeeeee 
Tredway Coleman, Cascade, Va. .......- 





WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN— ores, ae. 
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lonesome 
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a tent.” 

“You might just as well be a girl if 
you have to remember about everthing 


“T was gow’ 
ternoon, but it got to feelin’ 
after his mother didn’t like 
usin’ her quilts to make 
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friend, the thief, had kindly spared us 
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Christmas Near, Desert Travelers Visit 


ZINDER 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 





pevuevevvuvevervs 








ZINDER—KNOWN TO ALL MOVIE GOERS WHO HAVE SEEN “BEAU GESTE” 
In the background, trackless and forbidding, looms the Sahara Desert. 


—* end at Kano and trails be- 

’ gin for those who want to cross 
the Dark Continent from the west coast 
to the east. From Kano across the desert 
there were two possible routes for us to 
consider. Or, more exactly, there was 
just one route and then there was a place 
where Jim thought there should be an- 
other. 


There was a sort of auto trail which 


a few stout hearts had braved from 
Kano to Khartoum. It went south of 
Lake Chad. And then there was a camel 


trail which nothing on wheels had ever 
tried—except us. It went north of 
Lake Chad. 


From Kano the auto trail led across 
northern Nigeria to Maidugarai and Ft. 
Lamy, south of Chad. The other plung- 
ed straight into French Occidental 
Africa, or “Accidental Africa” as Jim 
called it, via Dambada. The one way, 
south of Chad, was admitted to be bad; 
the other, via Dambada, was just as bad 
as it sounds. The one was a blazed 
trail; the other was blazing. 

From that bad place, which I don’t 
like to name too often in this good jour- 
nal, the route led to Zinder, the pic- 
turesque French fortress of Beau Geste 
iame, or, rather, infamy. I had seen 
the motion picture “Beau Geste” and 
Jim had read the book, that powerful 
melodrama based upon the activities of 
the French Foreign Legion in the parch- 
ed Sahara “Back of Chad.” Those of 
you who have seen the picture “Beau 
Geste” or read the book can understand 
why any one would think twice before 
routing himself that way. And anyone 
who would think twice would take the 
other trail, 

But my partner Jim thinks only once, 
and then he holds that thought. So we 
went that way. Or at least we have 
Started. 

He finally agreed to go only as far as 

inder and then make careful inquiry 
from the French military Commandant 
there as to the possibility,’ or impossibil- 
ity, of continuing farther into the road- 
less expanse of sand and bush beyond. 


UR side cars groaned under the weight 

.~ Of supplies to last for a month’s trek 
in the desert as we left Kano, and we 
d sufficient gasoline on the luggage 
Carriers behind to take us nearly a thou- 
‘and miles. But we had no banjo. Our 


bs 


that in Kano. That evening we made 
the little post Dambada, which wasn’t 
really so bad after all. 

The next day we reached Zinder—and 
had a new language to learn again. Both 
of us had studied what they called French 
at school but it didn’t sound like the 
noises those people made in Zinder. 

Now, before we reached Zinder we 
had wired to an American missionary 
there and also to a French officer inquir- 
ing about the road north of Chad, if any. 
Both had answered that it would be posi- 
tively impossible for a motor car. Nat- 
urally, I believed them—and I believe 
them now. But Jim had some ideas about 
laying down chicken wire or tennis nets 


or blankets—or all three—and_ inching | 


along over a thousand or so miles of 
sand that way. 

He even rigged up a sort of a squir- 
rel-in-a-treadmill scheme made out of 
an endless loop of chicken wire to serve 
as a runway for the motorcycle in the 
sand. A length of chicken wire netting 
passed under the motorcycle to furnish 
traction in the sand. It then curved up 
from behind and over the top of the mo- 
torcycle and driver, down again in front 
in an endless loop. It was like a barrel 
lying down with the motorcycle inside. 
The wire netting was the treadmill, the 
motorcycle was the squirrel—and Jim 
was the nut. 

Even a motorcycle unadorned proved 
to be so much of a curiosity to the 
natives in that country back of Chad that 
they would scurry trembling into the bush 
and peek out from behind rocks and sand 
dunes as we skidded past. 

Jim finally decided to wait until we 
reached Zinder before rigging up any 
more sand fighting equipment and_ see 
there what the road prospects would be. 
But unfortunately for us Zinder itself 
was not quite so bad as the real “Beau 
Geste” country we had expected—and 
which we later found. 


 iaiereaee was one very agreeable sur- 
prise for us in the singeing little 
town of Zinder that redeemed it mightily. 
A missionary and his wife—from the 
state of Missouri; from right near the 
lowa and Nebraska line too. I’ve been 
told that over in East Africa every time 
one turns up a stone, voila! there is a 
Greek merchant. And I’ve begun to be- 
lieve that in every darkest corner of 


(Continued on page 23) 
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_ This is the new Medium Size Ever- 
eady Layerbilt ““B”’ Battery No. 485. 


3% inches thick. 45 volts. $2.95. 


duty size. 


New York 
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RADIO IS BETTER WITH BATTERY POWER 


For greater economy 
in radio on the farm 


THE 
EVEREADY LAYERBILT 


made in two sizes 


Illustrated below is the famous Ever- 
eady Layerbilt No. 486. 4 7/16 inches 
thick. 45 volts. $4.25. 


PO NTO 
oR 


rg 
SOR: 


THERE are two Eveready Layerbilt ““B” Batteries, in two 
sizes. One is the famous original Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Battery No. 486, the one that is the longest lasting and 
most economical of all Evereadys. The other is the newer 
Medium Size Eveready Layerbilt No. 485. 

Because this new medium size battery is an Eveready 
Layerbilt containing unique flat cells, it will long outlast 
the cylindrical cell battery of the same size. All our tests ° 
show that the new battery is the longest lasting one of its 
size, just as the famous big Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 
has proved to be the superior Eveready in the heavy 


Now that the Eveready Layerbilt comes in two sizes, the 
remarkable economy of the Eveready Layerbilt construc- 
tion can be had by everyone. These two batteries will fit 
the needs of about 99% of modern receivers. If you have 
been buying heavy duty batteries, ask your dealer for the 
“big”? Eveready Layerbilt No. 486, which is the one that 
has been so popular for over two years, in heavy duty 
service. If you use medium size batteries, ask for the 
“Medium Size” Eveready Layerbilt No. 485. The flat cell 
construction is patented—no one else can make an Ever- 
eady Layerbilt. Look for the name on the label. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


Inc. 


San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 








. 


THE AIR 1S FULL OF THINGS YOU SHOULDN’T 


Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 


East of the Rockies 
8 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations 
On the Pacific Coast 


8 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C. Pacific Coast network 
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Here’s a Gun 
you can be 
reyaevere me) wt 


























































There’s the same differ- 
ence between shotguns 
that there is between 
horses or cattle. Some 
are ist “scrub stock” 
and some are thorough- 
breds. 


For twenty years the 
FOX - STERLING- 
WORTH has been a 
favorite among men 
who know guns. Mod- 
erately priced, it in- 
cludes every feature 
that has caused the 
Fox Gun to be known 
as “The Finest Gun in 
the World.” 


It has a three-piece lock, 
with integral firing-pin and 
hammer of nickel-steel; a 
rotary taper bolt that auto- 
matically compensates’ for 
wear, so that the gun will 
never “shoot loose”; coil 
springs throughout; stock 
and fore-end of fine Ameri- 
can walnut, with weather- 
proof Duco finish; and a 
simplified construction that 
uses fewer working parts 
than any other make of dou- 
ble-barrel hammerless gun. 


You can’t buy a gun of this 
quality at a lower price, and 
you won’t get any more ser- 
vice from a hundred-dollar 
un. The STERLING- 

ORTH is a gun to be 
proud of in any company— 
and its price is only $36.50! 


* + 


You have your choice of 12, 
16 or 20 gauge; barrels 26 to 
32 inches in length, and any 
boring you prefer. 


The nearest FOX dealer 
will be glad to let you 
examine this thorough- 
bred gun. If you don’t 
know his address, write 
us today—we’ll send it, 
together with the FOX 
catalog of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO, 


4730 N. 18th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








North Carolina Farm News 


O FILL a vacancy existing in the 
Board of Directors, the North Caro- 
lina Cotton 
ciation 


Growers’ Codperative Asso- 
Edward Purdie of 
Dunn as a director 
for the district com- 
posed of Harnett, 
Lee, Chatham, and 
Randolph counties. 
Mr. Purdie has been 
a member of the as- 
sociation for a num- 
ber of years and has 
been among the larg- 
est cotton growers 
delivering to his organization. He has 
also conducted a number of demonstra- 
tions with cotton varieties in ecodpera- 
tion with Dr. R. Y. Winters of State 
College. 
Il 


Sell Jersey Bulls—A sale of pure- 
bred Jersey bulls, sponsored by the North 
Carolina Jersey Breeders’ Association and 
the office of dairy extension at State 
College, was held at Clinton, September 
13. The animals were consigned by some 
of the leading breeders of Iredell and 
Catawba counties and ranged in age 
from 6 to 18 months. The bulls were 
selected under the supervision of A. R. 
Morrow, county agent of Iredell County 
and secretary of the Jersey association. 


Curb Market Has New Home.—Be- 
cause of the success of the curb market 
at Gastonia, the city and county have 
united to build a new home to house 
the produce offered by the farmers of 
Gaston County. The new house is so 
constructed that a market may be held 
throughout the winter if found advis- 
able. At present, the upper half is con- 
structed of wire but this may be boarded 
and a stove installed. When the market 
was started two years ago, the home 
agent, Miss Margaret Thompson, had 
only a few planks which were arranged 
into makeshift tables. The new house, 
in addition to providing a fine shelter in 
all kinds of weather, has 54 running feet 
of table space, four feet wide, and there 
are shelves underneath to care for extra 
produce. The market is now open three 
days each week and is well patronized 
by both farmer producers and city con- 
sumers. 

IV 


Will Hold Negro State Fair October 
29-November 3.—A State Fair for Ne- 
groes of North Carolina will be held at 
the new State Fair grounds during the 
week of October 29, immediately follow- 
ing the fair for white people. The old 
Negro fair association was composed of 
stockholders, but for the new fair 
the association will be placed upon 
a non-profit sharing basis and any funds 
accruing from the Negro fair will be 
used for developing such occasions in the 
future. The Negroes have assumed re- 
sponsibility for all expenses of their fair 
and for any damage that occurs to State 
property during the time the fair is in 


session, 
Vv 

Franklin Creamery Has Steady 
Growth.—The Nantahala Creamery at 
Franklin in Macon County is one of the 
most active farm industries in the south- 
western part of North Carolina. In July, 
this creamery manufactured 22,000 pounds 
of butter, and cream is purchased from 
Swain, Clay, Cherokee, Jackson and Ma- 
con counties. Three counties of North 
Georgia also ship cream to this plant. 


VI 


Late News From County Agents.— 
Special interest in dairying and cover 
crops is reflected in this week’s para- 
graphs :— 

Ashe.—Colvard Brothers will get about 9,000 
bushels of certified Irish Cobbler potato seed 
from -30 acres of land. 

Polk.—Polk County will have its first coun- 
ty-wide flower show at the county courthouse 


in Columbus on September 22. 


has_ elected 





Washington.—Farmers of Washington Coun- 
ty have placed orders for over 1,000 bushels 
of Abruzzi rye seed and 1,000 pounds of hairy 
vetch seed for planting this fall. 

Swain.—Farmers of Swain County recently 
purchased a car of well bred Jersey cattle to 
be used in the production of cream to sell at 
the Franklin creamery in Macon County. 

Person. —E. D. Morton showed a group of 
his neighbors a large field of tobacco where 
sanddrown had been controlled by the use of 





dolomitic limestone. 


Pender.—One purebred Jersey and one pure- 
bred Guernsey bull have been placed in the 
Atkinson community. 


Carteret.—Ball Brothers, of Harlowe, have 


210 feeder pigs for fattening this fall and | 


winter. These boys made an average of 45 
bushels of corn per acre on 40 acres of land 
last season. 

Bladen.—Hog cholera is still raging in this 
county. 


Lenoir.—Farmers are busy cutting down 
their tobacco stalks and beginning to put 
hogs in their corn fields to hog down the 
corn and beans. 


Pamlico.—The first hog feeding demonstra- 
tion for this fall was started with 29 pigs in 
the Goose Creek section. The stockholders 
of the Exchange and Potato Association have 
decided to push extension work in the county 
by a vote of 59 to 1. 

Jones.—Two cars of demonstration fed’ hogs 
were sold to a local packer in Kinston. Or- 
ders have been placed for 200 bushels of 
Abruzzi rye. 

Burke.—The county agent has been com- 
missioned to buy purebred Guernsey heifers 
and to sell some of the grade animals now 
owned in the county. 

Jackson and Swain.—The farmers’ tour par- 
ticipated in by 22 farmers of Jackson and 13 
from Swain was a success. The party visited 
Washington and points in Virginia. 








| _ VIRGINIA FARM DOINGS _ | 


IVE demonstration teams of two 


members each will represent Virginia 
at Camp Vail, Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, 


Springfield, Mass., September 16 
to 22. This will be 
the eighth year that 
Virginia has sent a 
team of club mem- 
bers to this camp 
without cost to 
them. In_ selecting 
the teams this year 
special effort was 
made to choose the 
club members with the best records from 
the standpoint of ability to demonstrate 
and the work accomplished in club pro- 
jects. The teams are as follows: clothing, 
Helen and Elizabeth Overstreet, Bedford 
County; cooking, Mildred Weadon and 
Annette Titus, Loudoun; poultry, Toi 
Harley and Lorie Newman, Rappahan- 
nock; agronomy, William Holden and 
Clinton Boyer, Bedford; dairy, Cum- 
ming Tucker and David Wilkinson, Din- 
widdie. Gordan A. Elcan, assistant state 
club leader and Miss Sylvia Slocum, girls’ 
club leader of Blacksburg, will accom- 
pany the boys and girls. The party plans 
to stop in Washington and New York 
for sight-seeing on their way to Camp 
Vail. 
II 


First State in East to Have State- 
Federal Egg Grading.—The State-Fed- 
eral egg grading plan which was started 
in Rockingham County the middle of Au- 
gust is proving quite successful accord- 
ing to a recent report received by ‘the 
Division of Markets from Nelson A. 
Loucks, who is supervising the project. 
Virginia is the first state in the east to 
have this system of marketing eggs and 
it has been in operation in only two oth- 
ers, California and Minnesota. The City 
Produce Company of Harrisonburg was 
the first shipper of eggs to use this new 
service whereby the eggs are graded by 
a licensed grader and the producer is 
paid on the basis of grade. Many farm- 
ers and poultrymen find that they receive 
three to seven cents per dozen more for 
their eggs under this plan than under 
the one price system. The quality of eggs 
now being shipped is much better than 
formerly. The New York distributors 
have already noted the improvement and 
it is probable that as the reputation of 





State-Federal inspected eggs becomes 
more widely known there will be a 
greater demand for the Rockingham 


County eggs with increased prices for the 
producers. 
Ill 


Pulaski Wants Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation.—As a result of the dairy meet- 
ings held in Pulaski County, the dairy- 
men appointed a committee to work out 
details of a plan for securing a cow test- 
ing association. This committee is com- 
posed of E. P. Whitman, P. C. Har- 
mam, C. P. Macgill, and W. B. Wyatt, 
with County Agent C. Grisby and 
County Dairy Specialist E. H. Sanders 
as advisory members. 
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because we sell direct 





to you—and you keep 

in your own pocket 

the profit the dealer 
would get. 


wood a ‘Don’t 
WILL BUR risk 

wood 
shingles,”” says Mr. 
J. P. Artley. ‘“‘Sparke 
set fire to my wood 
shingle roof. My house 
burned and I lost all 
I had in it. My new 
house has an ‘Ever- 
wear’ Steel Roof. It 
can’t catch fire.” 


“EVERWEAR’’ ROOFING 
CAN'T BURN 

“Just the. roofing I 
have been looking for.’” 
You will say when you 
see this thick, strong 
and long lasting roof- 
ing. Can be nailed on 
quick and easy. 


WRITE FOR Write 
FREE SAMPLES | today 

for big 
free samples and Free 
Roofing Book. And 
get our low whole- 
gale FREIGHT PAID 
PRICES. We sell you 
one square or 1,000 


ROOFING 
$1.66 rer.sa. euusres ot the same 


hott A ‘' 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. Pi Raleigh, N.C. Z 


Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From 
Factory Freight Paid Prices and FREE 































ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK, 














A “Carolina Beauty | 
Range’’ Makes 
Cooking a Pleasure 


STYLE, 
BEAUTY, 
ECONOMY 


Combined with the 
most satisfactory 
cooking qualities— 
has made the 
“Carolina Beauty” 
one of the most 
popular that we 
have ever manufac- 
tured. The economy and efficiency in op- 
eration, its lasting, lustrous beauty makes 
this stove one which any housewife would 
be proud to have in her kitchen. When 
you buy a “CAROLINA BEAUTY 
RANGE” cooking becomes a pleasure in- 
stead of a drudgery. 

Be sure to write today for our prices and 
terms. Why be without this beautiful 
range when it can be had so easily? 
booklet showing our full line of stoves 
will be mailed you on request. Write 
us at once. 


GLASCOCK 
STOVE & MFG. CO. _ 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
= 

















You Can 


depend on getting a square deal when you 
order from an advertiser in 
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, THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill all the weeds 
in ycur lawn. The Clipper 
Mower does not touch the 
grass until it cuts it. You 
can also cut tall grass 
weeds between the rows 
If your dealer does - 
have them, write us 
circulars and prices. 





CLIPPER MFG. CO., Im 
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CHRISTMAS NEAR, DESERT 
TRAVELERS VISIT ZINDER 


(Continued from page 21) 
the globe there may be found an Ameri- 
can missionary holding at least one feeble 
light. 

Certainly, wherever we have been so 
far, in the deepest jungles of the Dark 
Continent and on the blazing plains of 
the desert we have found those intrepid, 
resourceful altruists working among the 
blacks. They find him in an astounding 
stupid ignorance, his body rotting away 
from disease, and his mind tortured with 
the fears of his pagan or Mohammedan 
superstitions. They bring him medicine, 
education, and the peace. of the Christian 
religion. I used to drop a few pennies 
now and then into the “missionary box” 
at home—I wish they had been dollars, 
now. 

Our missionary friend, Mr. Lee, bus- 
tled us into his great rambling house, 
built of baked mud blocks laid up in 
mortar like building stones. 

“This is. just like all the Zinder 
houses,” he explained. “Walls three or 
four feet thick and high ceilings. Got 
to keep as cool as we can here—and then 
it’s plenty hot.” 








RASS mats hung down over every 

window and door to keep out the 
brilliant heat of the sun, reflected as it 
is from the eternal sand. A thick-walled, 
wide veranda, also with mats suspended 
over every door and window, completely 
surrounded the house to insulate it still 
further from the shimmering desert 
heat. 


“We sleep up on the roof,” explained 
our host. “It’s fine up there after the 
sun’s gone down. Put on your colored 
goggles and let’s go up and look at 
Zinder.” 

“Now, that must be the fort,” said 
Jim. “I’d expected to see only a grim 
row of guns sticking out above the flat 
roof, and a hangman’s gallows on the 
parapet, and—look there. What’s that 
on the roof?” He took off his goggles 
and shaded his eyes. “It’s a suit of lady’s 
-andies hanging on the line!” 

“And I ‘suppose that all you expected 
to see in the white sand dunes about the 
fortress. were a few bleached bones,” 
grinned Lee. “Or the carcasses of 
horses, and of men dead from the terri- 


+ ble ‘desert thirst, their tongues swallowed 


“afd ‘their hands. clutching a torn and 
empty water skin.” 


Instead, there was a scattering of neat, 
baked-mud houses, and even a few green 
trees. Carefully watered by hand the 
trees were, it is true, and not as many 
as in the most miserable little town of 
the same size in America, but green trees 
nevertheless. “And you can buy grocer- 
ies and gasoline at that little French 
canteen down there,” Lee added. 


_ A long file of ragged blacks in heavy 
ton chains clanked through the sand 
beneath our wall. “There’s the Zinder 
waterworks,” said Lee. “Prisoners.” A 
black guard in tattered uniform and the 
short French cavalry carbine slung about 
his shoulders marched on either side. 


WE WATCHED the dusty, sweating 

miserables for a moment from our 
roof. They were carrying water on their 
naked shoulders in huge earthen pots 
and watering the trees beside the street. 
Some worked singly, their bare ankles 
tettered together with a short, thick 
chain that looked as hot as the sand in 
which it dragged. Some carried in one 
ae the heavy iron ball chained to their 
> or their waist while they steadied 

t water pot with the other. 
eee of the poor devils were shackled 
yi €r in pairs, a heavy chain forged 
— iron ring about their necks. When 
~~ Praca ag to empty his water pot his 
ee had to stoop as well. The 
se was so short that one could not 

upon the ground, or lie down or 
stand without his partner doing the same. 


“The French have hit upon the rather 
clever idea of chaining a lifer with a 
prisoner who has only a short time yet 
to serve,” Lee explained. “The theory 
is that the short termer won’t risk his 
early release by co6perating with the 
lifer in an attempt to escape. And when 
two men are chained together by the 
necks they are about like a pair of Siam- 
ese twins in the amount of codperation 
that is necessary in whatever they do.” 


N THIS motorcycle trip of ours 

across Africa, Jim always had 
wanted to go north of Lake Chad, up 
in the edge of the Sahara Desert where 
everyone in Nigeria told us we couldn’t 
go and that was the route we finally de- 
cided to take. 


We left Zinder the day before Christ- 
mas. The road was fairly good and we 
made about sixty miles by dark. 


Christmas Eve. That night my 
wife and family at home were prob- 
ably gathered about a tinseled Christmas 
tree in their snowbound home in Ne- 
braska. They were singing Christmas 
carols and thinking of the three wise 
men of the East, and two unwise men as 
well, trekking a starlit desert far away. 


Before he went to sleep, Jim recited :-— 


“Twas the night before Christmas, 
And all through the desert, 
Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even a mouse.” 


We had hung up our stocking that 
Christmas Eve, partly in honor of the 
occasion and partly to keep out any 
black scorpions which might crawl in- 
side to nest. The next morning mine was 
full of sand burrs—left there, I think, 
by some red-haired Santa Claus. 


About noon, that boiling Christmas 
Day, we reached the little French fort 
Goure, about a hundred miles from Zin- 
der. Of all the lonely places in the 
earth I’d ever seen—up to that time— 
this pitiful little military pariah was the 
worst. And this was Christmas Day in 
the morning! 


On top of a barren dune the graceless, 
flat-topped fort slouched within its walls 
like a hat crushed on a bald and sun- 
burned head. A black soldier slept in 
the sand before the gate. The firing 
niches at intervals along the wall were 
crumbling at the corners. Even the sen- 
try boxes and the lookout tower on the 
farther side were all untenanted. But 
there, on the flag-pole above the gate, 
the French Tricolor, fading in the desert 
sun, proclaimed that it was Christmas 
Day in the morning. 

Two Frenchmen lived alone in this 
military hermitage, far from the crowd, 
indeed, but close, eternally close, to the 
maddening solitude. One had lain ill for 
weeks. The other wished us a Merry 
Christmas—and then advised us that we 
had taken the wrong trail and would 
have to return to the fork in the road, 
forty miles back! 

“Mais restez ici,” he insisted, “pour 
le grand Christmas diner ce soir.” The 
prospects of his “grand”? Christmas din- 
ner were more inviting than the prospect 
of pushing our heavily-loaded motorcy- 
cles up those same forty miles of sand 
hills we had just skidded down. 


“You're on, old timer,” said Jim. “And 
I hope you don’t mean maybe.” I transla- 
ted into French Jim’s enthusiastic accep- 
tance of the “grand. dinner” and assured 
the young gendarme that my partner had 
said that we really should push on but 
if monsieur wouldn’t go to any trouble 
for us we believed we'd stay after all. 


That was our Christmas Day, and thus 
was our Christmas dinner. It was 
“grand” all right, and I am sure that if 
our families at home tried to wish some 
of their Christmas goose or cranberry 
sauce to the two unwise men of the desert 
that night, it met a turkey wishbone com- 
ing back. If that hospitable French sol- 
dier’s only desire was to feel that his 
American visitors had all they wanted to 
eat that night I’m sure we all three went 
to bed well satisfied. 


” 
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keeps gums 
healthy 
and teeth alive 














EGLECTED gums pull 
away from the teeth. 
They soften and soon become 
a favorite breeding ground for 
such insidious troubles as Pyor- 
rhea, Gingivitis, and Trench 
Mouth—enemies of good health. 
As your dentist will tell you, to 
keep gums firm and free from 
infection, you must brush and 
massage them. 

First thing in the morning and 
the last thing at night, massage 
your gums with Forhan’s for the 
Gums. Just apply For- 
han’s to the index finger 
and thumb. Rub upper 
and lower gums both in- 
side and out, rub the roof 
of the mouth until you 
feel the exhilarating glow 
that comes withincreased 
circulation. Directions 
are in booklet that comes 
with each tube. 





Don’t Be Among 
The Unlucky 4 out of § 
Protect health against 
the grim foe that strikes 
4 out of 5 after forty and 


Forhan’s 





Daily Massaging 
with Forhan’s 
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thousands younger, dread Pyor- 
thea. Use Forhan’s as a massage, 
as a dentifrice. 

It cleans teeth and restores 
their natural whiteness. It pro- 
tects them against acids which 
cause decay. 

And in addition, it helps to 
firm gums and keep them youth- 
ful and sound. This dentifrice, 
the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S., is compounded with 
Forhan’s Astringent 
used by dentists in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. 

Don’t wait for warn- 
ing signs, for gums to 
bleed and recede from 
teeth, for teeth to loosen 
in their sockets. Begin 
using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, today. At all 
druggists, 35c and 60c. 

If your druggist has 
none in stock write us 
for free trial tube. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE, If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 
factory transaction to us within thirty day$S from date of order, we will 





refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 

any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should persenally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





























Insist on the 


White Carton 


N&Te package at 
right—pictureof one 
horse only. Just 2words 
ustic Balsam. 
Now Made in U.S.A. 
Penetrating, soothing 







and healing—an unex- OR Yj 
celled liniment, coun- fener seer, 
ter-irritant or blister, mherever om xia 
for veterinary and Indicted ne 
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All druggists or direct. 
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WANTED! 
500 Dissatisfied Farmers | 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required, We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
es) ices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
{WR cwicien Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. 1-18 PGF, MEMP: TENN. 
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Take Time To tl, 


Spot Your Dull Tools 


"Ra Oe Rape 


Dull tools are in the same class with “boarder” 


cows from an investment standpoint. Take 
the time to spot them and sharpen them with 
Black Diamond Files. 


A Black Diamond Mill File will make quick 
work of sharpening scythes, harrow discs, 
hoes, spades, shovels and axes. 

For other types of filing work, of course, there are 


other Black Diamond Files. Any hardware or supply 
dealer will sell you the shapes and sizes you need. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 











AKE MONEY 


Bling stumps for vourselt Hl HTT ITA) 1) 


$0900 20000 O00DDORDOUOHER* 
TO ADVERTISE ee tek see 


IT PAY in the columns of Hrecrhand prep Easy to Pull Stumps 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
YOU CAN TELL BY HIS FARM p Big profits with easy work for you 
IF HE READS OUR PAPER. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 





DODO OD 1113 29th St. Centerville, towa 








} pavsenicny OCT? 41°6 


Mammoth Outdoor Hippodrome 


Fifteen New Feature Acts Every Afternoon and Night 
Before the Grandstand 


Horse Races —5 Days — Oct. 2-6 


Four Races Daily—Highest Class Entries—$10,000 in Purses 


On the Midway— Rubin & Cherry Shows 
Spectacular Fireworks Every Night, Featuring 


“Last Days of Pompeii” 


Largest and Most Complete Live Stock and 
Agricultural Exposition in the South. 
Write fer Free Premium Catalog 


Reduced Rates on All Railroads 

























VIRGINIA STATE FAIR ASSN. 
Richmond, Va. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Diversified and Protected 


John A. Keyser Has No Fear of Crop Failures 
By SAM D. PRESTON 


Assistant Agronomist, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 





HE’S A “SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS” 


And John A. Keyser of Rappahannock County, Va., 


has many other requisites of a well- 


diversified farmer, as explained by Sam D. Preston on this page. 


P IN Rappahannock County, Vir- 

ginia, nestled in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge National Park is the Klon- 
dike Orchard and Stock Farm, owned 
and operated by Mr. John A. Keyser. 


This sturdy native of the hill country 
has little or no fear for crop failures and 
presidential price depression, for he has 
long since learned the folly of staking 
everything on a single crop. Formerly a 
school teacher of the old and reliable 
school of the “3 R’s,” he is now a shep- 
herd and herdsman ol no mean note. He 
is also an orchardist of outstanding 
ability and a crop producer who knows 
soils, crops and their requirements for 
profitable production. 

His flock of Hampshire sheep, a por- 
tion of which is seen in the accompany- 
ing picture, numbers 80 purebred breed- 
ing ewes and 125 grades. Nothing but 
purebred rams are used on these flocks. 
The purebred ewes are headed by rams 
from flocks of “International Show” 
fame. As a result of this careful breed- 
ing plan, Mr. Keyser’s market might be 
said to include the world. He has ship- 
ped. breeding rams and ewes to many 
parts of the United States and has within 
the past two years made three exporta- 
tions to Spain, shipping a total of six 
rams and fourteen ewes. All sheep on 
the Klondike farm are treated regularly 
for stomach worms, and the market lambs 
docked and castrated. Few have been the 
times that lambs from this flock have not 
topped the market on which they were 
sold. Mr. Keyser is also a breeder of 
purebred Shorthorn and Guernsey cattle. 


A thing of striking interest to all who 
visit the “Klondike” is the fine stands 
and growth of sweet clover. The first 
growth is usually cut for hay and the 
crop then grazed the remainder of the 
season. Sweet clover and soybean hay 
constitutes the bulk of roughage pro- 
duced for the livestock on this farm. 


A normal crop of apples ordinarily 
brings around five thousand dollars. Last 
year some of the “Klondike” Albemarle 
Pippins brought as high as $11 per barrel 
on the New York market. 


Some other items which keep Mr. Key- 
ser and his family from feeling the sting 
of price depressions and crop failures 
are :— 

One hundred and twenty grade lambs weigh- 


ing around 70 pounds each at 14 cents per 
pound. 

Wool clip from 200 head of sheep, averag- 
ing 6 pounds per head, at 53 cents per pound. 

Forty purebred yearling rams and ewes 
sold at an average of $47 per head, plus re- 
turns from culls from his flock of sheep each 
year. 


Purebred calves and cows at irregular in- 
tervals throughout the year. 

It is not within the ability, nor is it 
advisable for every one to produce pure- 
bred livestock, but every tiller of the 
soil in Virginia and elsewhere should get 
the chief lesson taught and demonstrated 
by Mr. Keyser, which is self protection 
through sane diversification. 


NEW LIGHT ON WEEVIL 
POISONING 


t mnie 

OLL weevils become poisoned from 

an accidental accumulation of cal- 
cium arsenate on the snout tip while 
moving about on cotton plants rath- 
er than by eating poisoned parts of 
the plant. This discovery has been made 
by Edgar F. Grossman, entomologist, 
Florida Experiment Station. 


Experiments conducted with over 4,000 
weevils have convinced Mr. Grossman 
that his theory is correct, and explains 
the death of weevils in fields where cot- 
ton is dusted with calcium arsenate. This 
new light on the activities of the weevil 
tends to minimize the importance of 
blowing! the poison dust into the squares 
where the weevils feed. The most im- 
portant factor in dusting is to secure the 
greatest possible spread so that every 
part of the plant will be covered. 

In studying the activities of boll wee- 
vils Mr. Grossman noticed that as they 
crawled about on cotton plants there was 
a characteristic dipping of the snout. 
This dipping caused the snout tip to be- 
come covered with the dust. Following 
this observation, a large number of care- 
fully planned laboratory experiments were 
conducted. The snouts of weevils were 
dipped into calcium arsenate at short 
imtervals. Three dippings gave a mor- 
tality rate of 70 per cent. 

Another set of experiments consisted 
in placing weevils so that on crawling 
toward the light they would pass over 4 
fine line of calcium arsenate, thereby ac 
complishing the snout-dipping themselves. 
These tests gave additional evidence that 
the weevils become poisoned by getting 
the calcium arsenate on their snout tips 
accidentally and later, when chewing or 
boring, introduce poison into intestines. 








In order to determine whether cal- 
cium arsenate was an irritant, varh 
ous parts of weevils’ bodies were covere 
with the dust in such a manner that it 
could not subsequently be carried to the 
snout. There was no suggestion of irfi- 
tation or poisoning noted, which shows 


that the poison must be ingested befess ae 


the weevil will be affected. 
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FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


STUDY THIS CHART IN CONNECTION WITH MR. GUSLER’S ARTICLE ON PAGE 8 
Production of bright tobacco increased much more than consumption in 1927, re sulting 
ina marked increase in stocks reported on July 1, 1928. These-stocks have been comparatively 
uniform for several years. With another large crop in 1928, the total supply for the present 


season will be abnormally heavy. 


IN. C. FORESTRY MEETING AT! 
GOLDSBORO NEXT WEEK | 


4 J 
HIGHLY important meeting that 
all North Carolina farmers who can 

do so should attend is the 1928 annual 

session of the North Carolina Forestry 

Association to” be 

held in Goldsboro, 

September 19 to 21 

inclusive. 








Remarkable exhib- 
its will illustrate 
the best timber pro- 
duction, fire protec- 
tion, and timber 
marketing methods 
but a subject of even 
greater interest will 
be that of taxation. On this point Mr. 
H. M. Curran says :— 





H. M. CURRAN 


“The one serious menace at this time 
to the future of our forest industry is 
our present method of taxing forest 
lands. Our present system makes it im- 
possible for the owners of timberlands 
to hold them solely for the purpose otf 
crop production. 


“Modern forest taxation classifies for- 
est lands at the same rate as unimproved 
lands in the same region. This for Caro- 
lina would mean rates at from one to ten 
dollars an acre. Annual taxes are paid 
the county on this assessment. The grow- 
ing timber is not considered a part of 
the value of the land and no tax is col- 
lected on this growing timber until the 
time of cutting. This tax, called a sev- 
erance tax bears a definite rate to the 
value of the product sold and runs from 
1 to 10 per cent. 

“The meeting of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association will discuss this 
method of forest taxation, and frame a 
Proposed law similar to one now in force 
in sixteen other states for presentation to 
the coming sesion of our legislature. Pas- 
sage of such a law will eliminate the men- 
ace to this great forest business and as- 
Sure to our forests and the development 
of our forest resources a place as promi- 
nent among North Carolina’s industries 
as that now held by the manufacture of 
tobacco and cotton.” 





a 1 
EVERY DAY A PAY DAY FROM! 
POULTRY | 


E HAUL our cotton to town and 

sell it. It has one or, maybe, two 
Pay days in a year. The same is true of 
tobacco. When the prices of these two 
Cash (credit) crops are low we cannot 
fat them or use them profitably in any 
Way at home. On the other hand nearly 
‘very other product produced on the 
afm in surplus quantities does have a 
me-use value. 





Tobacco and cotton sales are con- 
Bested. These products are rushed to 
Market and sold when supplies are great- 
€st, when competition in seHing is great- 
Sst, and when everything is depressing 
m market. These are some of the rea- 
Sons why The Progressive Farmer has 





_. ™ and out of season almost begged our 
Hmer friends to live at home and di- 








Lies a, 


versify, to have a regular monthly, 
weekly, and possibly a regular daily in- 
come sufficient to meet expenses as they 
are incurred. 


farms—pay days scattered through all 
the fifty-two weeks of the year. In this 
connection, we want to give records of 
Mrs. H. K. McGarity of Cornwell, S. 
C. Under date of May 8 Mrs. McGarity 
writes as follows :— 

“April 6, 1926, I bought 232 baby 
chicks, paying $34 for the lot. I raised 
99 pullets and sold 78 broilers. The first 
egg was laid September 6, 1926. Here 
is an accurate record of expenses and 
receipts from the flock :— 

Sales to September 30, 1927:— 

VO GUTOMETS: i cvccse sive acess eeaseyed $ 47.65 
PAG Saicica Cow meh deo Nedea educa OL aTOe 





BRGEDL AONE) 52102 cies cu esd oissi0s 
Expenses covering above :— 
Cee WEDY CUIGIE. snisiccacisinseness ee $ 34.00 
OEE lose civics capiniva eaten cena 272.30 


$562.67 





Dotal Czpenses sacdinccisssise $306.30 





Income for my labor ........ $256.37 

“Ten of my hens died and the flock was 
culled late. All eggs were sold on the 
local market at prevailing prices. All 
feed was bought and I still have my 
working capital.” 


Mrs. McGarity ends the report of this 






(995 R) 25 


number of eggs gathered each month and 
the amount received from them :— 








Eggs 

Gathered Sold 

aptemiber, TSMR os.i ss icdascinse 261 $ 6.80 
ME RINOS A 65-4556 vk be doas Rc monmonion 1,251 42.93 
a: Ala eee AR Bie 1,398 56.30 
EI 6. sisi sisi osaenaiees wre eubes . Loe 65.35 
SRR, TM 6 inns vcnceae wotinwsns 1,310 42.05 
RNR. (nciccanccnewosnieunnnene 1,560 43.25 
RMI p's. ccacciderces matek ae eae ee 1,885 43.60 
MUNIN isu ard nec vaste srheaeomneaen ONT 1,856 41.60 
MM ly Cis: Aioanc cna seureeerere 1,734 38.30 
PMREIN 6G ss iaceereratmroo tans aes amieree 1,553 33.03 
ON isis sierciaro.ctpneive wrnsataces uations 1,556 36.25 
RUNING etvecctcwrercaiaiasaceerect omen 1,286 37 .84 
MEINE Seivsicva xis veseane sees 865 25.72 
TRIE, nc: cesin Gere Se ometee veeware 17,913 $515.02 


These hens, less than 100 of them, 
added new pay days throughout the year 
—with pay checks more than enough to 
pay the grocery bill, clothe an average 
family, install waterworks and lights, or 
build a poultry plant that would take care 
of 400 or 500 hens. 


ran 


a few weeks or so we read of 
barns and stables burned, with live- 
stock “from no known cause,” but if the 
truth were known, somewhere carelessly 








There are thousands of illustrations 
throughout the South of new pay days on 


flock, ranging from 89 to 99 hens through 
a period of 13 months, by giving the 


dropped cigarette, cigar stubs or pipe 
ashes did the work. 


Let's be careful. 





Planning 


Fall 


Construction? 


The new Structograph 
will make your work 
quicker and easier 


Improved and enlarged—the new 
edition of the Lehigh Farm Book of 
Structographs will save both time 
and money in the building of con- 
crete additions to your farm this 
Fall. No other book ever published 
has so simplified concrete construc- 
tion. Here is the reason: 


The book is made up principally 
of pictures—300 pictures, taken on 
actual jobs— pictures that show at a 
glance the how and why of concrete 
building operations that would take 
pages to describe. 


There are some descriptions, some 
directions—just enough to make 
each step in construction perfectly 
clear to even the most inexperi- 
enced concrete worker. 


A few of the scenes of one par- 
ticular job are shown on this page. 
There are many other pictures of 
this one job alone. Following is a 
partial list of the subjects this book 
describes. As you glance through 
this list you will probably discover 
improvements that you have wanted 
to build for a long time—see how 
this book describes their construc- 
tion. 


Foundations and walls, poultry 
house floors, dairy barn floors, hog 
houses, storage cellars, garages, 
walks and steps, fence posts, ma- 
nure pits, corn cribs, septic tanks, 
barn entranceways, tobacco curing 
barns, milk houses and making 
concrete. 


Tamping earth and rock fill prior 
to placing poultry house floor 
of concrete. 


A free copy of this new edition of 
Structographs will be gladly sent to you 
on receipt of the coupon below. 


¥ * * 


For permanent concrete construc- 
tion you need a cement that is 
uniform, dependable. Uniform de- 
pendability has made Lehigh Ce- 
ment the largest selling single brand 
in the world. There is a Lehigh 
dealer near you with a ready and 
adequate supply. Look for the blue- 
and-white ‘‘Lehigh Cement”’ sign. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Allentown, Pa., Chicago, Ill.— Other offices in 
principal cities throughout the United States. 


LEHIGH 


MILLS FROM COAST.TO COAST. 








ee eee eee 








| 


Placing layer of concrete over 
felt roofing paper. Paper elimi- 
nates dampness. 





* Completed poultry house floor 
awaiting erection of super- 
. structure. 


Free! 
Mail this coupon ' 





Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Box 3-I, Allentown, Pa. 
Pleasesend me without cost or ob- 
ligation, a copy of the new Lehigh 
Farm Book of Structographs. 


Name 





Toute 
P, 0. 





State 
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i : ESSEX PATENTS 
iW @ Registered Essex pigs for sale. P. C. Mathis, Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented, 
IMIG armers XC Nn Ingold, N. C. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
an _ Full blood Essex pigs for sale; pedigree sent with Missouri. eoekinnciaghiias eeceuall 
AS ae pig. Essex Stock Farm, thrifty pigs to select PECANS 
A Ww rom. he Essex Stock Farm, L. M. Cooper, Owner, 
CASH ITH ORDER Autryville, Pecan Culture.—All phases by experts. 20c. Amer- 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. HAMPSHIRES ican Nut Journal, Rochester, N. Y. 
This ig the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, sov- Hampshires.—Boars of service age and younger; ROOFING 
ering No’ arolina, Sout arouna, anc Virginia, t it wi pay many advertisers to use other s , gilts. Gayoso F: . Lake, Miss. pos * ; 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The egg ered table shows rates a word for advertising in = = — — a ; er an ae aellen aeial “a alee Poa 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. We Registered Hampshire March boars and gilts, sired 004 ‘bonds. Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile,  Johne-Man. 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. by aa. mg on —" oe Fag Ms ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
0 itters no ess 1an ° ot y arg My = 
Edition— Cireulation—/St States Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— stock. Also several extra good brood sows, one service Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va........ 8 cents per word boar; show type. All cholera immuned. Evergreen 
Ghat editions you Mississippi Valley. 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. 8 centa per word Stock Farms, Moyock, N. C. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
¥ a -Alabama.. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla 6 cents per word —_—— . Sf gage VO RE aS OE 
wish to use. 7 Rea 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla.. ..| 6 cents per word 0.1Cc Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
All tome editions. 475.000 LL are 27 cents per word eae mn ln oe a guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 0. I. C. hogs, all_ages. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. us — 
herd sires, G Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
Two months old ee pigs and herd sires . job: $125-$250 bh Writ 0 : Fest 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT NURSERY STOCK Bleight, Haymarket, atta. 
~ Fruit. and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. POLAND-CHINAS Young gg S oe. hnggencd — Pwo 
y/ a ‘¢ a 9 > > 
ALABAMA abet eet ear Sone: Ss a Fe Ving prolific boars and pigs. J. K. Ramsey, Bryant, SS tite as. lU 
Stra § 2 ac eo, 2. 
Bargain.—800 acres rich, improved river land, 3 Let Nie tite aon’ Calan tee. Biinenen wanted: i r 1 d stock. M t Pleas- TOBACCO 
miles city limits 65,000 population. Large, modern write Baker Nursery, Higginson, Ark Bred gilts, pigs from registered stoc! Moun! a 
dairy, concrete silo, implements, stock. Flowing wells ne |= aNt_Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. H Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- 
piped through buildings, Plenty cheap labor. Clear Big Type Poland Chinas.— Pigs, bred sows, service ing, 5 pounds, $1. Pay when feceived. Pipe free, 
i Be ae TS SEEDS pote “Tos, Be'Nance, 4. Pas, Te Fitinee inion, C8, Fado. 
BI ¥ a ° an 
derful winter clover pasture. $53, 000: terms. Also ~~ nrrrnmrmroOoOoOoOe_oue mm E 034 95N§S PP; ea=—anarmw cadiianan Big Type shoats, bred gilts, ame boars, Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow red leaf 
sell part. W. V. Thompson, Girard, Ala. BARLEY = bor ogi of 9 to 13. Valley View Stock Farm, chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; , $2.75; best smoking, 20¢ 
ee ee ee: arrogate, Tenn. pound. Mar amlin, aron, Tenn. 
a y ¥ 4 5 t . Berr, 
NORTH CAROLINA Mg nod ad a a ied Purebred Big Type Poland China boars, sows, pigs; Leaf Tobacco.—Three years old. Chewing, 5 pounds 
Have six nice farms for sale near Durham. W. A. - - - best breeding; reasonable prices. Fairview Farm, $1.25; smoking, 5 pounds $1. Pipe free. Pay when 
Fulford, Durham, N. C. For ne Barley, $1.50 ct oa re- Mint Spring, Va. received. Codperative Growers, Elva, Ky. 
aga Beam, Waco, 'N. & per ton, loaded on car. Spotted Poland China pigs from boar 800 pounds ; Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
VIRGINIA pled tied A lal at : 8 to 10 weeks old, $7 to $9 each. Pedigree in buyer S $1.25: 10, $2. Smoking, 10, 0. Pipe free. Pay 
Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty CABBAGE name. Write E. J. Forehand, Cypress Chapel, Va. postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Co., Chase City, Va. 


For Sale.—Large timber tract, 
Also land. Box 632, South Boston, Va. 


Fine farm for sale. Direct from owner. 
growing. Come see it. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


For Sale.—Farms, small or large acreage. Suitable 
for fruit, cattle and _ poultry. Historic Appomattox 
County. Farmers National Bank, Appomattox, Va. 


168 acre improved farm, with or without implements, 
stock and crops; near highway, school, church and mar- 
kets. For sale. F, P. Laslo, Owner, Rt. 1, Courtland, 
Virginia. 


For Sale.—Apple orchard and 





direct from owner. 





Crops now 








grazing farm in the 


Valley of Virginia, near railroad; two hard surface 
roads, Communicate with owner, C. 8. Dodd, 210 
Union Trust Bidg., Petersburg, Va. 

Bargain in a first class Virginia farm. 124 a acres, 
located on good road near two towns, Will sell with 
or without implements. Look into this. For_price 


Jarratt, Va. 


and other details write Vincent Frodel, 


_—_—s. 








Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per 100 and up. 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


BULBS 


30¢ dozen; 4 dozen $1; 

Trumpet Daffodils, 50c dozen; 4 dozen $1.75; 100, $3.25. 

Double Daffodils, Cream, Yellow Rectory, 60¢ dozen; 

4 dozen $2; 100, $3.50. Single Blue Hyacinths same 

[eiee. State inspected. Chapman Floral Garden, 
son, 


Ga. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


Fruits, 
Box 








Yellow Narcissus, 100, $1.75. 




















Plants—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Quitman 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Fall heading Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; postpaid. 
oe. Murray, Catawba, nm. ©. 
Fall heading Cabbage Plants: 500, 75c; postpaid. 
Setzer Plant rm, Claremont, N. C. 

200, 50c; 500, $1; ceed $1.50; 


ee Collard: 
Dost! E Morris & Son, Maxton, N. 

Cc wg “and 
tion, not excuses. 
Georgia. 





Collard plants: 1,000, 


$1. tisfac- 
Interstate Plant Co. 


ne 











Cabbage Seeds Now Ready.—Special wholesale prices 
to plant growers. $1 per pound; 25 pounds $21.25; 100 
pounds $75. 3ags free. Wholesale Plant & Seed Co., 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


are offering for sale 130 head _— 





To close estate, 








TREE KILLER 
Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 





O-Ko to make 





























































































































Waycross, Ga. istered Angus. Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. 50 quarts, $1. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss 
COTTON GUERNSEYS OR 
I want an agent in each community to take orders Registered Guernsey bull calves for sale. at WANT TO BUY 
for my Pedigreed Seed. Liberal commissions. Write ‘heck for $35 gets the calf. J. H. Sparks, Rt. 1, 
Robert M, Harper, Cotton Breeder, Martindale, Texas. Advance, N. C. ue ed bushes, all sizes. Sydney Elliot, Belle 
ce le a. 
JERSEYS cha 
POTATOES We pay cash for Cream and are in the market at all 
Cobbler Potatoes: No. 1, $1.25; No. 2, 75c; No. 3, Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited times. Send us your shipments. Cans returned and 
good hog feed, 50c, Red Bliss: No. 1, $1.75; No. 2, herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. checks mailed promptly. Catawba Creamery, Hickory, 
$1; No. 3, 50c. Prices quoted are for 150 pound second N. C 
hand bags. If wanted in tae add 25c. Hardy & SHORTHORNS 
Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. Shorthorn Cattle. — Cows, heifer and bull calves. 
Meadow View Farm, Drawer 397, Salisbury, N. C. HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 
_— GOATS 
Pure ot Rye, $1.75 bushel. Dewitt McIntyre, . > Wanted.—An honest man with pee to rent farm 
Clio, 8. “oon ie oon r ‘ow jun EASECES > and dairy. ‘Box 75, Grifton, 
: 2 ach, r aley, N. C. 
Rye. ARES, one seventy-five; Carolina, one sixty. » So gee = a atid Wanted.—Job as housekeeper for widower or bachelor. 
Dickey Feed Company, Murphy, N. C. SHEEP Agnes Edwards, Rt. 2, Darlington, S. 
VETCH Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- Wisconsin dairyman wants position as herdsman; 
pAiiiets land, Illinois. experienced; married, no children. V. Peterson, Ran- 
Hairy Vetch, $11.50 hundred. Other cover crops, = TW dolph, Va. 
pasture seed. Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, 0 OR MORE BREEDS Want position as overseer on farm. Best references. 
Ala. OEP AOS 3 40 dairy cows and 45 splendid heifers. W. Hundley, Good hand to manage help. Apply P. O. Box 177, 
For Sale.—Austrian Winter ‘Peas, “Hairy and gee Soydton, a. Darlington, S. 
tha Vetch, Crimson and Sweet Clover, domestic Rye Southdown sheep, Essex hogs. Rams and_ ewes; Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
grass a Nitragin inoculation. V. R. Bush, Albany, pigs and shoats. L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. : ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
Goorgta : as DOGS mechanic and eet a good job for you. The cost to 
Hairy “Vetch. —220- pound bags, 10c pound; 60 to 200 you is No negroes taken. For free booklet 
pounds, lle pound; smaller quantities, 12c pound. One pair hounds for sale. W. D. Taylor, Sealstone, Write Nashvlile Au.o "School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
he gem 3 bushel a gl a mig wai S0e; - Virginia, 4n experienced farmer-herdsman, now  emplayed, 
pushe] size $2.3 sash Ww iat ee ee = - : wants a change in position. Lifetime experience, Have 
Company, Athens, Ga. soe cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennels, Raver oat ar aaee out Ae 1,000 raised. cat never last 
a cow’s quarter. xpert feeder and cow man; haré 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED J. P. Clayton, Finger, Tenn., offers trained coon- worker. Managerial position only thing considered. 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.20 per bushel: Sweet Clover hound puppies, $10 pair. Herdsman Manager, Rt. 3, Box 169, Greensboro, N. C. 
sa Both test 6% pure. ‘ Same — if not satis- Scotch Collie puppies, $10; tricolored, registered LORRI LA 
actory. jeorge Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. stock. George E. Whitesel, North River, Va. 
Abruzzi Rye, $1.65 bushel; Winter Rye, $1.50; Beard- Registered Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $15. AGENTS WANTED 
ed Barley, $1.75 bushel. Oats: Fulghum, Appler or hipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


Red Rust Proof, 75¢ bushel, 20 bushels or more; carlots 
5e less bushel. Central Tennessee. Same as above, 
Murphy, N. C., 10¢ more a bushel. This paper guar- 
antees my ads. Send cash with order. H. R. McIntosh, 
Hayesville, N. C. 


eee PPP PDI 


POULTRY AND EGGS 








Hundred Hunting Hounds Cheap.—Trial. Dog sup- 
plies. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, SC55, Herrick, Ill. 


DOG REMEDIES 


Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 








including terrible Red Mange or money refunded. 
Postpaid, one dollar. G. Hastings Company, 
Seed: Atlanta, Ga. 





BABY CHICKS 


Fall chicks at bargain prices. 
Folder free. H. Chesnett, 





Lsidig S saad breeds, 
reer 





Fall Plants.—Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, 
Jeorgia, 

Millions field grown Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Ideal Plant Company, Franklin, 
Virginia. 

~~ Cabbage “and “Heading ~ Collard plants: 200, 50c; 500, 


$1; 1,000, mi prepaid. Lillydale Farm, Mineral 


Springs, N. 




















oi Tomato, Collard plants, postpaid: 250, 50 
cents; 500, 75 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. O. 
Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 

Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25: delivered. 
5,000, $4, collect. Everbearing Strawberry: 100, $1; 
500, $3. Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 

Cabbage and Collard plants: 100, 30c; 300, T5c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Satisfaction or refund. 
Write Raleigh Plant Company, Raleigh, N os 


good fresh grown Georgia Cabbage and 
Shipments begin about middle of Sep- 


Order now 
Collard plants. 





tember. $1 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 
Cabbagé@ and Collard plants, Early Jersey, Charleston 


Wakefield, Flat Dutch; 300, 60c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25; 
postpaid. $1 per thousand express collect. American 
Wholesale Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Collard plants for winter 
Drumhead arr, Charleston Wakefield, etc. 
500, $1; $1.50; prepaid. Expressed, 

Franklin, Va 


Cabbage and Collard plants for fall heading ready. 
Special: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25: propetd. Ex- 
pressed collect, $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50: 10,000, 
$7 Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


Collard plants now ready, All 

leading varieties. Prices by parcel post. postpaid: 

500 for $1.10; 1,000 fos $2. By express, any quantity, 
$1 per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Real frostproof Cabbage and “Collard “plants. Grown 
on top of Lookout Mountain; free of disease and insects 
Leading varieties, Prices: 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. 

nd no money; pay the postman; we know our plants 





heading; 
300, T5e: 
$1 thousand. 
a. B Gonnetit Company, 








Cabbage plants and 














are good and we’re not afraid for you to be the judge. 
my ready. Sand Mountain Plant Company, Mentone, 

a. 

STRAWBERRY 

Everbearing Strawberries, $1 hundred; postpaid. 
Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 8S. C, 

Strawberry Plants. —Improved Klondyke. Missionary. 
Excelsior, 10 million ready for October and November 
delivery. $2.50 per cash with order. W. H. 
Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark, 





NURSERY STOCK 


Mathis Quality Chicks.— Heavy one a breeds 


$6.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 

tarred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
100, $9; heavy mixed $8. Prepaid in special large 
boxes, no overheating; live delivery. Ozark Farms, 


Mo. 


Chicks c.o.d. 100 Rocks or Reds $10; 
Heavy mixed $8; light $7. Delivery guaranteed. Feed- 
ing system, raising 95% to maturity, free. Cc, 
Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, Pa. 


Chicks.—Thousands weekly. Reds, 
dottes, Orpingtons, $14 hundred. 
Specials on large orders. C.o. 
Capital Poultry Farms, 


Sullivan Chicks.—Supreme quality, state accredited 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns. Write 
for lowest prices entire year. $1 books order. Yes 
we ship c.o.d, Quality Farms, Box 201, Wellsville, 
Missouri. 


Westphalia, 
Leghorns $8; 





Rocks, Wyan- 
Heavy mixed $12. 
if desired. Pullets. 
Columbia, 8S. C. 





~ ANCONAS 
Ae to To 50 each. 
AR 





Single Comb Ancona pullets, 
Pherson Poultry Farms, Meban 


LEGHORNS 


White Leghorn pullets, English strain, $1 to $1.50 
each. McPherson Poultry Farms, Mebane, N. C, 


_ MINORCAS 


Mc- 











Amalie’ leading strains, $1 o $2 each. McPherson 


Poultry Farms, Mebane, N. 
WYANEGTTES 


White Wyandotte omneee priced reasonable for quick 
sale. Recommended by N. C. Extension Service, Stoc 
direct from John Martin. J. J. Vann, Aulander, N. C. 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Comb Red 
all porenred; 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
qeetttenes Berkshires. Tendle 


and Rock pullets, _ 
April hatched. 


Single 
cockerels ; 
Blackstone, 


ate 


Jersey ; Giant 
W. T. Barnes, 











ee 








Mills, Middleton, 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. h 5 cael profitable. LaDerma Co., 
uis. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAN HARVESTER 


Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 

















best Soybean Harvesters in the world. The Little 
Giant, $125. The Biloxi Special, $150. Hardy 
Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 
CHAIRS 
Hickory Splints.—Strong made; 5 chair bottoms $1; 
10, $1.90; postpaid. David Hardin, Patesville, Ky 
COLLECTION 
Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


Somerset, Ky. 


CORN HARVESTER 
































Dept. RB, St. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, ®t. Louis, Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 


store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago, 





New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops, Costs less than_ brooms. 
Over half profit. Harper, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
Iowa. 





Big profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept, 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Agents $240 month. System Stropper keeps_blades 
sharp, good for 100 shaves. Brand new. Package 
blades free. Write quick. System Stropper Co., Dept: 
237, Columbus, Ohio. se 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 























Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
ing pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

ansas. America’s greatest tailoring line free. 130 large 

FOOD PRODUCTS swatch samples; all wool; tailored to order: Union 
- made; sensational low price. Get outfit at once. Ad- 

Apples.—Applebutter, gallon 80c; Apple Jelly, 35¢ dress Dept. 709, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 

quart. E. L. Campbell, Fairfield, Va. Sete iccmaal _— 
A paying position open “to represent: ative of cha 

HONEY acter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct " wees 

Good income. Permanent. Write now_for free Dovm 

Pure delicious Honey, $1.25 for ten pounds, f.0.b. ia ad’? “ 7 7 3069 C Ste 
The Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga. ant Boeet. Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 30¢ 

Choice, New Honey.—Per case of 60 pounds, ex- Sell beautiful “Style Tailored’ Shirts, Pajamas, 
yeas af aus comb $8.50 and $9.60. York Bee Lumber Jackets and Neckties direct to wearer at a * 

=. tory prices. Many beginners earn $50 first week Z 

Fancy delicious bulk comb Honey, ea to spare time. $100 weekly full time easy. Selling 0s, 
give perfect satisfaction. Write for prices. ©. free. Howard Shirts, 1213 Vanburen, Factory 7 
Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. Chicago. 

Pure wae or extracted; 10 pound pail $2; If I send you a suit made in latest style from —_ 
case of 6 pails $11; delivered by express. Write to goods, will you wear it and show it to your friends 
Cc. H. Hereien, Haylow, : sample of my sensational values? | Could 708 . 

3.00 an hour for a little spare time? so 
KODAK FINISHING once for my wonderful new proposition. Address L. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, 5c, 6c. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 903, Chicago. — 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- Agents $260 month. Bonus besides, Sell finest - 
mingham, Ala. positively guaranteed up to the minute Hosiery ¥ 





High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, 
largement, 25c silver. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 


LIGHTING PLANTS 





free en- 
Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 








Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
tncome for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send ll free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 


For Sale.—Big type Berkshire pigs and open gilts; 
prices reasonable. A. Wilson, Wellville, Va. 

For Sale.—On account of ill health we are offering 
our herd of Berkshires at a_ sacrifice price. Oak 
Grove Stock Farm, Concord, N. C. 


DUROC-se£xSEYS 








Just Arrived.—Carload of Universal new and improved 
Farm Light Batteries. All sizes and for any make of 


plant. Write for prices | and information desired. also 
free new booklet on ngthening Battery Life.’’ 
Carolina Willys Light Company, Laurinburg, N. C 


Distributors for Universal Battery Company. 


LIME 








Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 
. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 


Having accepted government position I must sacri- 
fice my entire herd of registered Durocs—pigs, gilts, 
boars and b Selected stock. Bargain prices. 
edman, Providence 


Ratistaction guaranteed. W. W. 
Durec Farm, Moncure, Cc. 





The uniform fineness of Mascot Dolomitic Agricultural 
Lime insures dependable results and may be most 
profitably used in connection with superphosphate or 
a complete fertilizer, Write us for literature. Amer- 
ican Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


ever saw. 126 beautiful styles, colors. New sales pla? 
a wonder. No experience needed. Auto terete 
Fine silk hose given for your own use. Write de 
for samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 6237, 6" 
field, Ohio. 





a 
Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance); spare time ¥ 





do. Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery: 
styles, 39 colors, for men, women, children. ital of 
the Top’’ Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. No par ge 
experience mooted. We furnish samples. Sil Com- 
for your own free. New plan. Macochee 
pany, Park 29021, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wanted.—500 dissatisfied white farmers, ae 
and sons to begin retailing Rawleigh’s Products 10,3 4 
neighbors. Start your own business. Sales 


$500 a month or more. No selling experience reqult 
We show you how and supply sales and advertis 

erature. Sales inestenp every month. Stea 
around. Low prices. Good values, Complete 
Rawleigh methods get the business ener i 


W. T. Rawleigh Company, Dept, I15PGF, 
Tenn. 


Neu quillidlin « «cease: 6 eee, « 
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To Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken Lice 


KILL these pests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 
taloupes and squash. Dust with 


FLUO Cheap—1l. pound makes 10 
{pounds of effective insec- 
ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 





















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS || 





Pay efter you 
eT CHICKS. C. 0. D. pantie rt Phony 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Also 8 
weeks stock and 6 weeks puilets. Ref- 
erence. Phoenix National Bank this city. m 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY,25°W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 











—W. Leghorns: $9, 100; Bd. Rocks, Reds 

$10, 100; White Rocks: $12, 100; Heavy 

Mixed: $9, 190. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Circu- 
lar free. Special price on 500 to 1,000 lots. 

JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 











THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


i enw following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 

a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 

York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices for other products listed :— 

Pre-war 

Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, fb. .......-- $0.1905 $0.1965 $0.2275 $0.1267 

Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, th.. 0634 0634 Ci, en ere 
PORE, CWE. ccs. cvees *7.05 790 1.77% 1.32 
F1OGS, WUCTAGE, CW. 0c cveccccweees: 12.10 10.90 9.10 8.27 

Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 13.75 13.11 9.90 7.49 

EGOS, FVESN ANSES, GOS. oy ore vis 6+ 50015 J1Y, 274 30% 232 

Re NGI TINS. cdo wow 0 nape e ace Sie shes 27, 25 18% 13 
RISE WON TEIEE, TID. canes acitne's se eas 47 44 4435, 28 

Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 1.37 1.331% 1.33Y, 971 

CONN; N52 WRITE, TH. ccs cee nes I7Y, 98 1.03% 6914 
Cigts, VO: 2 Westie, 06. .s0<isc0s v0 _ 40% 40% 46% 38 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom .........- 24.00 21.50 18.50 17.40 

New York October cotton futures (last week), 19.10c. 
* Wisconsin Cobblers. ** Kansas and Missouri Irish Cobblers. 
INDEX NUMBERS 

Pre-war 

Aug. 1928 July 1928 Aug. 1927. (1910-14) 
TLGPIN POF EEE ANOEX mics 5 cove bionic s te 139 145 132 100 
Prices paid by farmers ..........05- 155 154 100 
Purchasing power of farm prices.... jm 93 8&6 100 
New York factory wage index ...... 230 231 100 








| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











Berkshires’ with the 
They excel in size. 
Visit the farm and 
n selection. Bred gilts, boars 
ible prices. Show Berkshires at your 
this fall. 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. 


Compare our ‘‘Dependable 
y breed can offer. 
uty and profit. 

ow 










PINEHURST BERKSHIRES } 


T. G. Ragsdale, Manager. 




















Poland - Chinas 


) Registered Big Type Poland China 

Pigs, Shoats, Open and Bred Gilts, 
and Service Boars, from litters nine 
to eighteen. 


Four bred daughters of Choice Goods, 
“the Grand Champion Boar of Iowa.’ 

Breeding, Improver and Choice Goods ( 

Model. i 

x 


| L.B. PATTERSON, 


Statesville, North Carolina 


ID EK EOD 





Merrrrccore. 
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Two Sources } 

e $ 

of Profit 3} 

2 

7 

Indiana Guernsey breeder finds rais- 3 

ing young stock nets him good profit, § 

along with cream checks. 4 

RESULTS OF 514 YEARS ON ‘ 
RENTED FARM 

1. Profit over feed cost........ $ 7,939.97 4 


2. Received for sale of cattle. $14,150.00 2 
Total return from investment $22,089.97 


(The investment consisted of 13 fe- 
males and three males purchased dur- : 
ing the five and one-half years at a $ 
total cost of $3,555.) ; 
; 
> 


| ——An Opportunity—— 


Learn 








more about this wonderful , 
breed and the possibilities which it 
Holds for you. Just tear out this , 
Page and write your name and ad- 
dress on the border. We will glad- 
ly a you free, the “Story of the 
Guer 
exp 





ence of this Indiana breeder. 








, 
nsey Cow” and full details of 4 
7 
: 
. 
. 


The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 
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THE MEAT AND 
Bulls MILK BREED 
Duress? heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 


» be’ 
and buttertate beef form and high producers of 








milk 
REYNOLDs- 
° Route 1, Advance = YNOLOS-LYBROOK FARMS 
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| larger than the forecast might cause a 


| THE COTTON SITUATION | fresh decline to a lower trading level, 











; — but. in the absence of such evidence a 
OTTON market conditions appear higher range seems probable. 
to be on a healthier basis than at GILBERT GUSLER. 
any time in the last two months. Fol- 
lowing are the principal points of im- ! a 
: yeeros SAVE WITH PIGS | 
1. Cotton goods —— ania 7 
traile is better than QJRESENT indications are that there 
before. Curtailment will be a strong demand for feeder 
of operations: by pigs this fall, and good prices offered for 
mills has not been them. Everything should be done to save 


as many pigs per litter as possible. Care- 


matched by a cor- 4 any | ‘ 

responding decline ful feeding of the brood sows, proper 
= 5 . c . . c + 

in the movement of attention at tarrowing time, and fresh 





cotton goods into Pasture for the sows-and litters will help 
a... the hands of con- Considerably. Fresh pasture ground is 
sag sumers. so that the best means of preventing losses from 


worms. Little pigs are almost certain 
to have worms if they are kept in lots 
where hogs have run this summer. 


Uncle Ab Says 


Three-fourths of the 
value of service lies in 
giving it cheerfully and 
willingly. 


Ss 


ocks of yarns and cloth are gradually 
being depleted. Sooner or later, this will 
bring to mills broader demand for goods 
and wider manufacturing margins. They, 
in turn, will be more active buyers of 
cotton. Some indications that greater 
buying activity is not far away are al- 
ready apparent. The undertone of the 
cloth market is firmer, the pessimistic 
atmosphere of a few weeks ago is evap- 
orating, and observers report that some 
of the shrewd cloth buyers are filling 
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ON YOUR BATTERIES! 
For You The best farm light battery 


replacement for you is a 
Universal “ Nu-Seal”—built right, and 
backed by over twenty-six years of fair deal- 
ing with the farmer. No matter what —_ of 
plant you have, there’sa Universal “Nu-S 


eal” 
to fit, and you will save money— because 
there’s a real trade-in allowance on your old 
battery! Get a Universal “Nu-Seal’’ if you 
want perfect service, and long life. 


Added Size, and Strength — 
Thenew Universal Batteriesare strong: 
erthan ever before. New 1928 features / 
insure a longer life and less care— 

larger cells, extra thick plates, big 
sediment space, improved pilot 

cell, double insulation. Beiter val- | 

ue than ever from the original | 
sealed glass cell battery. 


FREE Battery Guide 
Send for free new Battery Guide 
‘*Lengthening Battery Life.’” 

Carolina Willys Light Co. 
Laurinburg, N. Caroling 


Q Universal 
Battery 














PUREBRED POULTRY | 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatch- 
ing eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg 
bred 28 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. and guarantee 
satisfaction. GEORGE B. FERRIS, 

930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Send us $2 and we will send you 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman for five years. 





their requirements. 











2. British cotton goods trade reports 
show a firmer tone, with wider demand 
from both India and China. In some 
quarters a trade revival is expected this 
fall, which will bring to an end the ex- 
tended depression in the British textile 
industry. 

3. Mills, cloth buyers and part of the 
Speculative cotton trade seem not to have 
accepted at face value the August 1 crop 
forecast of 14,291,000 bales. Much dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to what the | 
September forecast will be. If it con- | 
firms the earlier figure, it probably will 
be given a bullish interpretation. If the 
forecast is increased, it probably will be 
found to be already discounted by cur- 
rent prices. The fact that prices are 
below the average level to be expected 
this year, based on past relationships be- 
tween supply and price, makes this con- 
clusion seem logical. 


Ut 


Just what change has occurred in the 
crop outlook in the last month is quite 
uncertain. In general, weather has fav- 
ored weevil damage and reports of de- 
terioration from this cause are numer- 
ous. In some sections, especially in 
Texas and Oklahoma, hot dry weather 
injured the crop, while parts of the 
eastern belt were damaged by rain and 
flood. 


issue of the VSS Patron. 


Prices appear to have attained a meas- 
ure of stability in the last three weeks, 
fluctuating back and forth over approxi- 
mately the same range without any de- 
cided change up or down. Definite evi- 
dence that the crop will be considerably 

















* 


(Co- P id 


Many thousand farmers in Virginia and 
adjoining States are saving money and ob- 
taining adequate protection on quality by 
purchasing through the VSS, a farmer- 
owned and controlled co-operative. 

KNOWN ORIGIN FIELD SEEDS 
ADAPTED GARDEN SEEDS 
OPEN FORMULA FEEDS 

OPEN FORMULA FERTILIZERS 


Mail Order Supplies 


Write for current seed prices and for the August 
No charge. 


VIRGINIA SEED SERVICE 
Richmond, <toxm, “Virginiqy 





qrivel) 














GIVING THE 
AUTOMOBILE DOLLAR VFIV VALUE 











CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 











Roadster . . . $675 
(with rumble seat) 
Coupe i ee 685 
Touring . 2. « 695 
2-Door Sedan . 700 
De Luxe Coupe. 735 


(with rumble seat) 


4-Door Sedan . 735 


All prices f.0.b. Detroit. Plymouth 
dealers are ina position to 
extend the convenience 
of time payments. 


“CHRYSLER 


4 _6 
> AND UPWARDS 








| Boe 


Plymouth 2-Door Sedan, $700 


HE new Chrysler-built Plymouth offers entirely 

new style, size, comfort, ability and distinction 
to the millions who desire and deserve quality and 
performance at low price. 


These buyers, measuring what others offer at or near 
this price, find this newest Chrysler product giving 
far more dollar-for-dollar value in full size, in style 
and in every phase of performance, than any of the 
few other cars in the lowest-priced group. 


For no other than the Chrysler-Plymouth gives for 
style the new chromium-plated slender-profile radi- 
ator, the new type fenders, the pleasing new arched 
window silhouette. No other gives for comfort and 
elegance, such full-sized, roomy, luxuriously uphol- 
stered and finely fitted bodies. 


No other gives for performance true high compression 
through the “Silver-Dome” high-compression engine 
using any fuel; and for safety, the surety and ease of 
light-action, internal expanding hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes with squeakless moulded brake linings. 


And these are only a few of the features unique to 
Plymouth which are convincing thousands upon thou- 
sands that the Plymouth is the standard whereby 
to judge values in the lowest-priced fields—that any- 
thing less than the Plymouth gives is less than your 
dollar’s worth. 


PLYMOUTH MOTOR CORPORATION 


(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 


th 
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WALKING TESTIMONY 

“Ts your wife economical?” 

ge ry. Look at the clothes she make 
wear.”’ 

WELL—NOW— 

Frosh—“Say, is that saying 
bliss’ true?”’ 

Soph—“Well,-you seem h ippy enough.” 


‘Ignorance igs 


TRUE TO FORM 
“Do you think it is unlucky to marry on om 
a Friday?”’ 4 
“Certainly. Why should Friday be an exe 
ception?” ¥; 
KIND-HEARTED : 
Father—“This is going to hurt me more than ic 
it does you.” “a 
Son—“Then don’t be too severe with youre — 
self, Dad.” é 
SAFE A 
Ella—“Something is preying on Dick's q 
mind.” 4 
Jack—“‘Don’t worry; it will die of starva- = 
tion.” 
WHAT DID SHE MEAN? 
Well-meaning Hostess—‘Now, Mr. Jenkins, @ 
you need never tell us you can’t sing! Wes 
know now.” ; 
PROBABLY SO : 
“The horse won’t move out of the spot.’ 
“Did you use your spurs?” 7 
“Of course.” 
“That’s it—a puncture!” 


BILLED CORRECTLY 

Woman (talking over phone)—“ 
bale of hay.” 

Feed Merchant—‘‘Who is it for?” 

Woman—“The horse.” 

OH, HENRY 

Maiden Aunt—‘‘And what brought you fo = 
town, Henry?” 

Henry—“I came to see the sights, and 4 
thought I’d call on you first.” 


Send up a4 


AS HE SAW IT 
“Ts the clock running, Willie?”’ ; 
“No, ma’am; it’s just standing still and@ 
wagging its tail.” § 
THESE MOTORIZED BOYS 
Small Boy—“TI learned a corking automobile? 
song in Sunday school today.” 4 
Mother—“‘What was it, dear?” 
Small Boy—‘‘Going Home on High.” 


DOUBLY SKINNABLE 
Man is the only animal you can skin twieteg 


GLAD TO BE DOWN 4 
“At least once in my life, I was glad t0@ 
be ‘down and out.’ ” 
“When was that?” 
“After my first airplane trip.” 


PAGES TO BE PASSED OVER 


Madge (of her fiance)—“I can read Jack ; 
like a book.” ; 
Marie (who knows him)—‘Well, you’d better 


| skip a few chapters.” 


|| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 





| By J.P. ALLEY —(oprrtent,, 1928, by | 

| Boss WANTER KNow WHUT 
MAKE ME LAY Down, STIP 
oO’ SETTIN’ Down wen I 
STOPS To RES’, BUT 
I SETS Mo’ RES’FUb 

LAYIN’ 














ANOTHER REMARK BY , HAMBONE 
Ef'n the ole ‘oman do git a voc 
‘way fum me, I jes’ nach ‘ly gwine Pp 

a ole bachelor de res’ o’ mah life. 





